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THE VALLEY OF DREAMS, 


BY L. M. W. 





A lilied stretch of shadowed wuater-way, 
Cool and remote, unnoticed by the sun, 

Where even Echo sleepeth, silent aye, 
Asif ber work were finished, unbegun, 


Dream shadows hide within those depths un- 
stirred, 


Dream-voices silence 


haunt the drowsy 
sweet, 
and, ike the downward rush of startled bird, 


Falieth remembrance of long silenced feet. 
The noon day passeth unobserved, and lo! 
Unmarked the night descendeth, starry- 
crowned; 
Kut still the silence broodeth here below 
Unbroken ever, yet replete with sound. 
a 
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CHAPTER I1i.-— (CONTINUBD. ) 


py NIGHT, excepting a feeble ‘ight in 
| oneof the upper windows, which is 

open, there is absolutely not a sign 
of life about the place, 

The black boy bas already vanished into 
the house, presumably to acquaint Mr. 
Aylmer with the fact of my arrival. AsI 
emerge from the darkness of the drive 
into the moonlit space before the front 
door, wy Own solitary footsteps make a 
uoisy crunching upon the gravel. There 
is not another sound, 

Yes! I hear voices in the room with the 
open window, which is just above my 
head, One voice is high pitched, strained, 
and agitated, the words running on in one 
incessant stréam—a woman’s voice unmis 
takably—and mingling with it now and 
again is a deeper voice, its accent low and 
remonstrating. 

“] willl I tell you I will!’ the woman’s 
voice says piteously, and every syllable is 
audiblein the still balmy air. “I can’t 
bear itany longer; and I can’t remember, 
(never shall remember, Let me see ber 
Just for a few minutes—only two minutes! 
It won’tdo any barm. Do, Robert! Do! 
Do! I'll scream ina minute! I tell you I 
will, and then—~’’ 

Then there is astified shriek which is 
ciecked abruptly. The open window 
through which I have heard this most 
mysterious and unpleasant colloquy is 
hastily closed, and, as 1 stand below, I feel 
as uncomfortable as I suppose people who 
overhear wbat is not meant for their ears 
generally do, 

The ball door stands wide open, but all 
is darkness within, excepting where the 
inoonlight streams in upon the black and 
white marble floor; yet, familiar as | bave 
been with the old house from childhood, | 
dare not cross the threshold now. 

There is some Inystery upstairs, appar- 
en'ly—something that needs explaining 
about these Ayimers; and, as the convic- 
tion forces itwelf upon me, the strong aver 
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appearance of sowe one with a light rap- 
idly descending the staircase at the farther 
end of the hall, and then, as the figure 
emerges from the gloom, I recognize Mr, 


flickering light casts strange shadows upon 
his white face as he does 80, and, to my al- 


revealed in the smile of greeting that parts 
his red lips, look more pointed and shark- 
like than ever. 

‘Miss Hester! This is almiost too good 
(f you! How can J thank you suiliciently 
for coming bere at so late an hour to try 
to relieve my poor suffering wife?’ he ex- 
claims effusively, drawing me, rather 
against my will, intothe house with one 
band, and closing the door behind me 
with the other, 

It shuts with a heavy reverberating 
slam, awakening such strange wild echoes 
iu the sileot old place that, in spite of my- 
self, my heart in a moment seems almost 
in my mouth. 

“Please come this way,’’ wy host con- 
tinues, leading wmweintoa long parlor on 
the right of the hall, a room I know well, 
for I have been in it many times before; it 
is one of the principal sitting rooms on the 
ground floor of the Priory. 

Itis low and dark; the walls are pan- 
elled in blackest oak, the ceiling marked 
out in squares with narrow but deep oaken 
beams such as are to be seen sometimes in 
very old houses. 

The light Mr. Aylmer holds high above 
his head revgals the spindle-legged chairs 
and tables, the narrow meager cabinets 
containing sets of faded old china, the 
moth-eaten needle work, the shabby chintz 
curtains that have drape! the windows 
since the days of my earliest recellec 
tions, 

Nothing bas been 
tered. 
sowe female 


moved, nothing al- 


member of the Mariowe 


tomed oorner, with one or two rotten 


strings clinging to it. 


witbout making even the slightest effort 
to brighten or restore them ! 

“Mrs, Aylmer has been worse than ever 
in health and spirits during the last two or 
three days. Since Sunday she has not been 
equal even to coming downstairs, as you 


noticing my glancs of surprise at the thick 
coating of dust that covers the small ebony 
table on which he places the lamp. 

Two or three days? Why, the thick 
coating of dirt the lamplight reveals must 


atleast. The very airof the place hasa 
mildewy vault-like smell, owing no doubt 
tothe rooms having been shut up for 80 
mnany months. 


plainly in my faee, for my companion 





sion I felt for Philip Marlowe’s tenant | 
when first his eyes met mine in the Combe | 


Royal church returns to me with redoub- 
16d strength. 
Itis hethen who isto blame for his 


(fe! 
wile'’s strange seclusion—who keeps her 


Bahu . 
ut uplaway from every one, evidently 
againat ,5er own wishes—he or Re bert 
Ww 8 ‘ a ? A keeper ? N 
a ar € rail av a 
ou, i r gi ahe we 
ad‘and violent, even 
= My'med tati : 
aes HOC allions are interrupted by,'be 


says— 

“Ah, old houses always smell damp at 
night! The atmosphere familiar to our 
friends the monks pervades this one rather 
too powerfully at times'’—again display- 
ing those ugly teeth, while with his fore- 
finger, he idly draws lines through the 
thick dust that covers the table. 

“If my poor wife were only able ww exert 


herself, or if she eould even endure the 
sigbt of ordinary domestics about the 
house, it would be easy enough |t ende! 
P 7 habita as 
ve aK 
présel hey T s 
with a méeélancboiy shrug 4 


6rs and a portentous sigh 


ready excited imagination, his teeth, fully | 


The very harp which belonged to | 
family who has been dust and ashes for | 


ages still stands undisturbed in its scous- | 


The present tenants are strange people | 
surely to be willing to pass their lives in | 
dreary rooms slowly mouldering to devay, | 


may #6e, Miss Hester,’’ says Mr. Aylmer, | 


be the accumulation of months, or weeks | 


Apparently my thoughts are expressed | 
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“It is very sad,’’ [| remarked rather 
vaguely. What an incarnation of faise 
, hoods the man must be, if I interpreted 
aright the words 1 overheard a few mo- 





Aylmer with a small oil lamp in his} ments ago! 
band. ‘I caine over here this evening with the 
He comes forward to meet me The | faint bope that Mrs, Aylmer might be in- 


| duced to see me;” | suggested after a sbort 


pause, ‘Your note to my father | opened 
in his absence, Mr. Aylmer; and, as I 
knew hecould not possibly be home till 
past ten o’clock, I ventured to mix a very 
simple composing draught, such as be 
| often preecribes for nervous patients, and 
bring it with me; but perhaps—— I hoped 
Do you think it would be quite im- 
possible to induce Mrs. Aylimer to see me 
| this evening ?’”’+looking my companion 
|; suddenly full in the face, 

He heaves another prodigious sigh, and 
turns up his eyes with a look of hopeless 
helpless resignation, in which somehow I 
cannot believe so implicitly as I could 
wish, after the conversation | overheard a 
little while ago, before entering the bouse, 

Without giving him timeto make me 
any reply, | goon speaking with reckless 
baste. The more difficulties Mr. Aylmer 
seems inclined to throw in the way of me 
interviewing his wife, the more deter- 
mined | become not to abandon my pro. 
ject if I can help it. 

“Because lam very successful with ex- 
citable hysterical’ people—I am indeed, al- 
though you may not think it!” I say, col- 
oring furiously from the consciousness of 
blowing my own trumpet, and as I| fancy 
I discern an indulgent patronizing smile 
beneath Mr. Hastings Aylmer’s carefully 
trained mouslache, 

“Two or threeof muy father’s patients, 
girls who 
him were dreadfully 
kinds of things and 





making every one 


tract sble with me, and I have been able to 
persuade them to do whatever I wish. Do 
| you not think you might tell Mrs, Aylmer 
that I have coine over to-night on purpose 
to see her, and that I shall be so disap- 
pointed if she wil: not receive ine just for 
alittle while? | am only a girl, you see; 
it is not like having to ineet a strange doc 
tor; even of an older woman she wight 
feel nervous, but surely of me——”’ 


“Surely of you? Ifshe thinks as I do, 
the prospect of your society and of your 
friendly ministrations must appear only 
too desirable,’’ murmurs Mr, Aylmer, 
clasping firmly in both his own hands the 
hand in which 1 hold the draught I have 
brought, and bending until his dark face 
is 80 noar to mine that 1 can feel his bot 
breath upon my cheek and shrink back 
involuntarily. ‘Alas, I fear any effort on 
my part to induce my wife to see you will 
be totally unavailing!” he continues, ap 
parently unmindfal of my hasty gesture, 
“Still, if you wish it so earnestly, I can 


He pauses, interrupted by a volse over- 
head —a sudd6n bump, as of the falling of 
something heavy, a sceullie, the trainp of 
hurrying feet. 

The room above is the onein which | 
heard voices while waiting at the hall 
door, There is asudden change 
companion’s face; it bas been pale, it bo 
comes almost |. vid. 

“Excuse me! Mrs 
worse: I must leave 
utes,’’ he says, hurrying outof the room 
and closing the door softly behind him. 

Left alone, I am undecided as to whether 


in my 


Aylmer must be 
you for a few inin 


to make my escape atonoe or boldly see 


the matter throug! Prudence says pretty 


were quite unmanageable by | 
ill, Imagining all | 


miserable belonging to them, have become 
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After all, having sought the adventure, 
it would be nothing leas than cowardly to 
run away from it, | think; and then It is 
possible that I may yet be of use, If Mrs. 
Aylmer has become suddenly worse and 
a nurse is wanted, 1 can take a message, 
or even remain with the invalid while Mr. 
Aylmer hurries over to Littie Oxlip in 
search of help. 

I decide in favorcof remaining where | 
am, at all events for a little while longer. 
Itis not very late—only a quarter past 
nine, | find on lookiug at my watoh by 
the feeble light of the lamp on the dusty 
table near me, My father will not be home 
for another bour at least; and he will not 
complain of my absence, | know, when 
he hears what | have been doing. 

Thus consoling myself, | sit motionless, 
with a tast-beoating heart, until suddenly 
the door of the room opens nolselessly « 
few inches and the face of the black boy 
appears ip the aperture. 

“Massa say come—come quick!’ he 
whispers, and then turns from the door, 
beckoning to me to follow him, 





CHAPTER IV. 


the moonlight that comes in through 
the staircase window, casting strange 
shadows on the great picture, a copy of 


Tre old house is quite dark save for 


Kuben#’ celebrated “Descent from the 
Cross,”’ that hangs on the landing hali 
way up. 


All's footsteps are almost as light and 
noiseless as those of «a cat. and I follow 
him on tip-toe, yet each stair gives outa 
loud and dismal creak of warning as wo 
tread upon it, and [ am thankful when wo 
reach the top. 

Running from each side of the landing 
ina long passage or corridor with rooms 
on both sides. In one of the-e divisions, 
as in the case nearly all over the house, 
darkness prevails; apparently the Ay!|- 
mers are strict 6conomists ip the matter 
of artifictal light—are determined to waste 
a4 little as possible, In the other division 
a 4imalicheap lamp, exactly like the one 
Mr. Aylmer brought downstairs with him, 
burns on a bracket fixed on the white 
washed wall. 

My xuide hurries on in front, leaving 
me wo follow. Atthe end of the corridor 
he pauses, looks back to assure himaelt 
that | am close at hand, and then knovoks 
lightly at a door on his left, 

The handle is turned at onve from with- 
in, and Mr. Ayliner appears on the threash- 
old, It strikes mo that his face has 
changed in s0me6 indefinable way sinve he 
loft ine a few minutes ago, 

He comes forward with the same spec- 
ious simile; he is profuse, vot to say ab- 
ject, In) his apologies for troubling me to 
walk upstairs, in bis thanks for my in- 
torest in bis poor wife, and above all in hia 
professions of delight and astonishment 
that he has persuaded her at last to see 
m6, if only tora few minutes; but, as he 
throws open the doorof Mra, Aylimer’s 
room tor me to enter, 1 can detect be 
neath his polite manneran extreme anx 
loty -# bidden dread—that somehow ren 
ders him quite a different man from what 
was, and #66104K partly to dispel my 
fear of hit. 

“Constance, my love, this 
young friend. I 
youcf Miss Hester 
stranger to you by reputation at any rate, 





he 
isn Our sweet 
have so often spoken to 


(aay that she is no 


You will bid your visitor welcome, will 
you not, ifonly to please me, darling ? 
Phus ad f ady favors me with a 
" ve w an 
"1 a ‘ a a 
ira A ¥ ne! | +s Al aA 









2 


joned chints covered sofa drawn out 
nearly into the centre of the room. Two 
candies with green shades, burning on the 
mantelpiece behind her, furnish all the 
light there is in the apartment. 

The room iteeif is familiar enough to me. 


I have been in it scores of times, and eould | 


easily describe its queer cumbersome 
furniture—ita ponderous mabogany ward 

robe and bureaa, black from age, its carved 
four-poster and high bress fender, with 
freirons almost too massive and beavy to 
Wf; but the figure—the strange Higure— 
that orcupies the old-fashioned chints 
covered sofa fille me with awe. 

Mra Aylmer is apparently «tall woman. 
| say apparently, for her curious attitude, 
half aitting, half crouching in the corner 
of the sofa, renders it impossible to judge 
accurately as to her height 

Mhe wears a loosely fitting dressing 
gown, not over-clean, of some sbaw!-like 
pattern and texture, which envelops her 
figure entirely; but what takes me most 
by surprise in ber appearance is that her 
head and face are closely veiled, quite 
hidden, in fact, by folds of thick yellowish 
lace, such as sometimes adorns the vest- 
ments of Romish priests, and is stretched 
across the front of the altar in a Roman 
Oatholic church. This lace effesctually 
conceals from view even the outlines of 
her features. 

“We find it best to humor her in every 
possible way, you ses,’ murmurs Mr. 
Aylmer, in a low tone, a whisper in fact, 
placing bis lipaclose to my ear in order 
that] may catch the words, ‘Latterly, 
she bas had a fancy that every breath of 
air produces the agonizing neuralgia to 
which she is subject, and has insisted 
oa——’’ 

He stops abruptly, for the woman on the 
sofa bas made a sudden impatient gesture, 
and extricating a jong dreadfully shrunken 
hand from the folds of drapery that cover 
the upper part of her body, she stretches 
out the band in my direction. 

“You said you came to try todo me 
good! What are you waiting for? Oh, 
why don’t you begin? Why don’t you i 
she wails in the same high-spirited unnat- 
ural tone that I beard before eutering the 
house, 

After all, then, the mystery surround. 
ing Mra Aylmer is easily solved, | think. 
Her mind ts unhinged, of course, and her 
seclasion from all society is compulsory; 
natarally Mr. Aylmer is auxious to con- 
ceal her demented state as much a& poss! 
ble for fear the law should step in and in 
sist on her removal to an asylum. 

“Go away if you can't belp me! 
away! Goaway!’’ cries the poor woman 
childishly. 

Her husband steps quickly forward 
now and lays a firm hand upon ber shoul- 
der. 

‘Oonstance, my love, you forget your 
self,”’ he begins, in a reproachful tone 


(io 


She shakes off the hand impatiently 
however. 
“] don’t care! She can’t help me—no 


one can; and | shall never remem ber—— 
1 told you so—no, | didn’t mean to say 
that—I didn’t. 1 promised you I wouldn't 
—didn’t 1? But I forgot—I forget every. 
thing—ev. ery thing.’’ 

The last words are almost a moan, and 
she commences to rock herself slowly back 
wards and forwards, as though tn great 
mental or bodily pain. 


Mr. Ayiwner casts a quick glance at me | 
It is plain that be is highly anxious that | 


| abould leave the room as soon as poss! 


bie; and it requires some courage on my | 


part to affect complete ignorance of his 
meaning as be makes a hasty motion with 
his head towards the door by which | 
lately entered, and to remain in the room 
where my presence is too plainly unwe! 
come; but something—I can hardly tell 
what—seems to urge me to make a further 


effort before I go, and, without allowing | 


myseif time for refiection, | walk boidly 
up to the sofa and take the long, lean, yel. 
low-skinned hand in one of my own. 

The firm clasp seems to produce an ef- 
fect, for the rocking movement ceases in. 
stantly, and the hand is not withdrawn 
from mine Encouraged by this smal! 
amount of succesa, | make a further ar 
tem pt 

l am very nervous over the task, for | 
am conecious that the eyes of the master of 
the house are fixed upon me in s way that 
1 am sure ts anything but friendly, al 


though there ie still a faint smiie on bis 


lips; yet I venture with my disengaged 
hand t& freaw a light cane chair me t 
the eofa upon which the ipvalid ~ w 
a a. self bea! be ‘ 
ware ” gy «a + “ 

= & s a o 
wrt a i ave a. Wave wWiathe) = 
come and see y B annot talk 
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you weil through this thick veil. Do you | Giay. Perhaps—some day when | am— 


think you would catch cold in this warm 
room If you were to raise it?"’ 

i make this request while inwardly 
trembling. Heaven only knows what dis 
figurement I may be about to look upon! 
If Mra. Aylmer sbould turn out to be & 
pig-faced lady, or to have a face equally 
horrifying, I shall have only myself to 
thank for the shock; but I have gone too 
far now to retreat, and, with bands that I 
manage, fora great effort, to keep steady, 
| Lhetpthe invalid in her feeble endeavor 

to put aside the heavy lace veil that con- 
| coals her face from view, and, raising it, 
throw it gently back over ber head. 

Greatly to my surprise, nothing repul- 
sive or even abnormal meeta my timid 
gaze. Mrs. Aylmer isa woman hardly 
past middie life, although her straggling 
bair, which hangs tn wild unkempt locks 
about her face, is white as newly fallen 
snow. 

In her youth she must bave been fair, 
for her eyes, unnaturally large now from 
the attenuation of her other features, are 
of the palest faintest shade of blue. 

The skin is yellow and sbrivelled like 
parchment, the nose pointed and #0 thin 
that the bones almost seem as if they 
would break through their covering. 

The mouth and chin are the worst fea- 
tures, the lips working 


incessantly, and 


the chin receding 80 as almost to disappear 
in the flabby skin of the lean throat 

Still there i4 nothing revolting about the 
poor creature's appearance; tnde«m! her 


childish wandering giauces, ber evidently 
forlorn condition, appeal strongly to my 
compassion, and create quitea longing in 
my heart to try to relieve her sufferings, 


yourself and try to talk to Miss Gay, now 


Speaks, nothing Iighter apparently than 
his touch; yet it seems to ine, watching 
her closely, that she shrinks from him, 


that her colorless face and iips become 





even more Cadaverous at hie affectionate 
solicitude, 

“Tl am very sorry; I kuow | aw poor 
courpany. Miss— Miss . 

“Gay, whispers Mr. Aylnier. 


I all 
can’t remerm- 


‘Miss (fay will perlaps excuse if; 
sach an invalid now, and | 
ber,’’ ahe goes on. 

“Have you a good memory, 
sheasks suddenly, 
biue eyes on 
entrealy. 

“Of course she bas; and so 
the 
rather offi 
awer; and at the same tlie 


my dear ?’’ 


OHxring her wavering 
me with a look of anxious 
have you!’ 
of the Priory breaks in 
ously before | have time t& 


Lew tenant 
an 
h@ casts a wWarn- 


Ing giance at ie. 


“My wife worries herself and me too 
SOLetIInes Into an actual nervous fever 
over her fancted loss of memory, Miss 
Hester, In reality her wental powers are 
| as strong as ever they were; but her per- 
| petual dread of their failing-is one of the 
| most distressing features of ber illness, 


and isin itself enough to bring about the 
fears. The best of usare liable 
things sometime, are we not, 





cliupax she 
to forget 
| and——”’ 

| “Ab—but not things like that!" 
Valid Inte: poses fretfully 


the in- 
She draws away 
her band from me with sudden lence, 
and begins to sway herself back wards and 
forWards OCS again. 

“Nota thing that you have known, and 
| thought of, and dreamt of, and waited for, 

only that it should fade—fade away—like 

this—always— fade away!" As 

she finishes speaking, she covers her face 

with her thin hands, and begins to sob in 

a bel piess fashion. 

1 glanced with anxiety at Mr. Aylmer. 


Vio 


al Ways 


“What isit? Is there anyihing pard- 
cular she wants t) reinember?’’ | ask in 
a whisper. 


He shakes his bead, gives s deprecating 
shrug of the shoulders, and 
ingly at (he swaying figure. 
is Well accustomed to 


Siplies pity 
Evidently he 
ihe sightof his wife's 


distress 
“My dear, you musttry to calm your. 
seif! You knowl told you the presence 
of any #tranger would be too much for 
you. Shall Miss (iay say “tood-bye’ 
you now * Perhaps she might come and 
see you again another day, when you feel 
stronger. Wi ¥ say “rood-Dye’ { M iae 
Gay now, Constance ? 
ince re . * a s 
pressure f . - 
* - 
: « 
” ~ 
see tne 
Y eo— gx o—xz " % Mf is 


| stronger--——”’ she murmurs indistinctly, 


| atthe same time muffiing ber head and 
face again in the folds of yellow lace, 





“Constance, my love, you should rouse | 
| the real 


that she has come to see” you!” says her 
husband, bending over the imvalid and 
laying one hand upoo her shoulder 
Nothing could be more gentie, even 
persuasive, than the tone in which he 


| that I will 


and sinking back into ber former position 
in the corner of the sofa, as thuugh ex 
bausted by our brief interview. 

I rise immediately from my seat, feeling, 
1 must confess, rather discomftited. My 
visit bas apparently been attended by no 
benefit to the invalid; and I have the ad- 
ditiona! mortification of perceiving that I 
have in a measure forced my presence 
upon people who did not want me. 

To increase ny annoyance, Mr. Aylmer, 
following close upon my Leels as I steal 
softiy out of the invalid’s room, stops my 
progress in the passage by standing di- 
rectly in my way so that I cannot pass 
bim. 

“You willbe merciful to our family 
sksleton now that you bave discovered it 
—will you not, Miss Hester?” he says 
softly, bending over me so that the ends of 
bis carefully-waxed moustache all bat 
brush the curls on my forehead. 

“My poor wife is barmless enough, as 
you Can see; but still she is undoubtedly 
a monowmariac on certain points, and | am 
deeply anxious to see what home-nursing 
and unremitting attention on my part will 
do for her before resorting to harsher 
measures, I know | can relyon your 
keeping my secret.’”’ 

I am sure that my companion’s face 
again hasonit the ugly smile! detest so 
inuch, but I cannot see it, for the passage 
is almost dark, and,as I push past bim 
and hasten down the creaking stairs as 
quickly as 1 can, I mmurmur rather lamely 
not abuse his confidence, but 
most inviolate secrecy ag to 
Aylmer’s seciu- 


preserve the 
cause of Mra, 
sion. 

The idea of sbaring a secret or anything 
with Mr, Hastings Aylmer is more 
than obnoxious to me, 

Somehow I have an uneasy feeling that 
be will make capital out of itto suit his 
own @6nds, and my desire pow is to reach 
home if possible before ny father’s return, 
and, above everything, to frustrate any at- 
teinpt on ny Lost’s part to accompany me, 

But this 1 find to my costis impossible, 
Hatloss, Mr. Aylmer saunters out into the 
moonlight and down the dark avenue by 
my side, as though I belonged to him and 
it were the ost natural thingin the world 
for us to be walking together. 


else 


The drive was dark—horribly dark; and, 
just because I au: so desperately anxious 
to be independent aud walk along straight, 


A tree, nearly knocking my hat off and my 
eyes out, and giving my companion an op- 
portunity of drawing my hand within his 
arin, On pretence of guiding me, at which 
] aim furious, but which | think 
better tO ignore than resent, actively at 
,Gast. 

Climax is reached a: 
Once beyond the shadow of the 
trees and out inthe high road, which is 
now as day with the radiance of 
the moon, | am not to be trifled with any 
longer. 1 sbake myself freeof Mr, Ayl- 
mer’s oficious support, and dismiss bim 
With a cool little nod. 

“Thank you! Don’tcome any farther, 
please. I should prefer to run home 
alone,’’ I say in the tone that I should as 
Sumeé in speaking tO a strange servant. 

He does not answer, but throws a str ng 
arm suddenly around my waist, bends un- 
til his hateful face mine, hold- 
ing me 80 tightly can scarcely 
breathe, much 


Tue the Priory 


R8les, 


light wa 


is close to 

that I 
less call out 
Not yet—surely not yet!” he whispers 
excitedly in my horrified ears, 

He puts his lips still nearer. He—— No! 
Thank Heaven he has not time to kiss me! 
I almost wish be had, that 1 might have 
struck him for it, and Philip would bave 
seen me! 

He, Mr. Marlowe, walks straight up to 
us Just as Mr. Aylmer releases me at the 
sound of footsteps in the quiet road. Good- 
ness Ant where he comes from, or 
whether he has seen. 

Ob, it tgtoo much! I am actually speech- 
iess from rage and mortification. I would 
give worlds to be able to break out into a 
torrent of wrath, to denounce the horrible 
man as he deserves to be denounced: but 
shame aud terror—the dread of what may 
happen uexi—tie my tongue 


ws 


For Philip looks dangerous He stands 
thers in the moonlight, listening in silence 
Mr. Ayliwer’s voluble secount of my 
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breath, Mr. Marlowe turns to me, Oring 
| ny companion entirely. 
_ **You had better let me see you home. 
| Your father bas sent # note for you DY the 
last train; and your brothers and 
are wondering at your absence,” he may 
briefly, placing himeelf at my side 
Nothing could be more coolly 
than his manner to Mr. Aylmer; but the 





| 


wretch brasens it out to the last. 

“Ta-ta, Mise Hester. With so 
an escort I should feel myself de tm 
You can, I am sure, dispense with 
poor services !’”’ he says, with an 
that reveals his ugly teeth. “I shall be 
no anxiety about my fair Samarites now 
sbe isin Mr. Marlowe’s care! Au reveir}» 

With this theatrical bow, he Snatohes 
from his head the red velvet cap whigh he 
hasonly just donned, and, turning 
his heel, disappears within the Priory 
gates, shutting them with a loud slam, 

I have got rid of him at last! I am free 
to walk home quietly with Philip, Ther 
will be time as we cross the two dew. 
drenched fields that separate us from 
Combe Royal to tell him what led to my 
unlucky visit tothe Priory. I can ge. 
plain—— 

Alas, we tramp along, one after the 
other, forthe narrow ; ath will not allow 
twoto walk abreast, in solemn silence! 
Philip will not speak. I cannot. 

It would never do to burst into tears im. 
meédiately | open my mouth, and that is 
whatlam in imminent danger of doing. 
Well, if he chooses to be bard and horri- 
ble, I can be so too! 1 am not going to ex. 
plain and apologise and eat humble pie to 
please him. 

By the time we reach home my peni- 
tent feelings have ali given place to a per. 
fect white heat of rage at Mr. Marlowe's 
unjust behavior. 

I hate sulky suspicious people who har. 
bor all sorts of wicked thoughts about one, 
and condemn one for everything unbeard 
Besides, I am nota child, accountable to 
Philip Marlowe or any one else, except 
my father, for my actions. 

As he bids me ‘Good night” on my own 
doorstep, uy face is white and haughty as 
his own. 

‘“T won’t ask you in. 
Say carelessly. 

But, to my unutterable dismay, be 
merely raises his felt hat—he will! not even 
speak to me—and walks silently away. 

* * ® e * * 


It’s too late,” 1 


I do not think I have ever felt 80 miser- 
able in all my life as I do for the first few 


days after my adventure at the Priory. To 
1 must needs run up against the branch of | 


begin with, the fine weather has departed 
for the present, and we have nothing bat 
rain from morning ull night. 

The landscape is blurred; the trees, 


| shrubs, and hedges drip with moisture; 


it seems | 


the roses are scattered by wind and wet, 
and the leaden sky would be more appro 


| priate to January than June, 


My father goes his rounds in a mackin- 
tosh and leggings; the boys come home 
from school like drowned rats; Ruth and 
Rosie yawn over their lessons and quarrel 
about their dolls owing solely to the lack 


| of something else to do, 


Two or three times since my memorable 


| visit to his wife, Mr. Hastings Aylmer ber 


ventured to call atour house, but | bave 
always contrived to be out of the way 
these occasions, 

if my mother had been alive of course 
1 could have told her how insultingly the 
inan had treated me, but somehow | could 
not bring myseif to speak of the affair © 
my father. Men are so different from wo 
men. He might have thought I had 
brought the annoyance upon myself, o 
even have pooh-poohed the whole busine™ 
as mere fancy on my part. 

Philip, angry as he was with me, would 
not, I felt sure, speak of what be had 
seen; so I contented myself with giving 
my father a very meagre account of my 
interview with the mysterious invalid # 
the Priory, saying that she seemed neither 
better nor worse than the generality of 
nervous hysterical patients, and, %% is 
consequence of having been detained ia 
the country all night, he was overp 
with work when he came beck the néxt 
day, he paid very little heed to my cm 
munication, and dismissed it with ® 
bhasty— 

“Yes, yes, my dear! Quite right! 
giad you contrived to see the poor 80 
only for a few minutes.”’ 

Meanwhile Mr. Philip Marlowe rides bis 
high horse and sends us all to veouy 
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beneath a startling bonnet com posed of 
white iace and pink roses every Sunday 
when she marshals the children into 
eburch. 

“You'll bave to look sbarp, Madam 
Hester, or Matilda Griggs will put your 
nose out of joint!” remarks the irrepressi- 
ble “Tiger,” with an impudent leer at me 
across the luncbeon-table, 


“There was a young person called Griggs, 
Who was up to all manner of rigs, 
Though she only kept school, 
Poor Phil she did fool— 
Oh, that artfal young person called Griggs 


By all means, if he can console himself 
with a grigg, let bim! Why should I care? 
Philip Marlowe is nothing to me. A year 
ortwo agol hardly knew his name. If 
the force of circumstances bas thrown bim 
a good deal amongst us of late; those cir- 
cumstances are open to change, like every- 
thing else in this dull, stupid, contrary 
old world. 

Probably Mr. Marlowe will drift by de- 
grees out of our lives altogether. As it is, 
he raises bis hatto me when I happen to 
meet bim, as he would to the merest 
stranger; he seems willing, 6ven anxious, 
to accept the position in which an unfor- 
tunate accident has placed bim rather than 
seok an explanation that might improve 
it He— 

“No, Rosie dear, pever mind. A fly flew 
into my eye and uade it water for a minu- 
ute, that’s all. Iam sure the mark will 
never show upon your pretty {pink sash 
when it is dry.” 

os * * & 


It is breakfast time and a splendid day. 
Brilliant sunshine, white butterflies, sing- 
ing birds outside—merry voices and ring- 
ing laughter within, I am as gay and 
giddy as the reat, 

Ateighteen and a balf one forgets to be 
miserable sometimes, even if one has lost 
alover, After all, there areas good fish 
inthe sea as evercame outof it! And 
then 1 am young—young—young! I have 
all my life before me, Iam not like poor 
Miss Amanda Grey, the Rector’s sister, 
whose birthdays seem to go backwards, 
aad who is forced to play at being a girl, 
though it is a sorry make-believe that de 
oeives no one but herself. 

“Philip Marlowe and Mr, Aylmer both 
went up to town this morning by the 
eight o'clock express,’”? abnounces Tom, 
cutting ham at the sideboard for the gen- 
eral benefit 

“Il saw them on the platform when | 
went to ask at the cloak-room for your 
london parcel, father. I wonder what 
has come over Philip of late. I believe 
he’s really going off hischump! He was 
assulky as any bear to-day; and I don’t 
think be and Aylmer are on speaking 
terma, 

“Who are not on speaking terms Mar- 
lowe and Hastings Aylmer? Nonsense!” 
says father, looking up over bis spectacles 
from yeslerday evening’s newspaper, 
whioh hé came home too late last night to 
read, 

“You children expect people to be al- 
Ways chattering to each other like a party 
of jackdaws, Hastings Aylmer and Philip 
Marlowe are friendly enough. What on 
earth should cause any coolmess between 
them, I should like to know ?” 

“can’t tell,” replies Tom, taking his 
Seat at the breakfast-table. ‘Anyhow, 
they were standing one at each end of the 
platform, without a soul between them, 
snd taking no more notice of one another 
than if they bad been ignorant of each 
other's 6xistence, Oh, yes, 1 forgot! 
Philip did say to me the other day that he 
Wished he had never let the old Priory to 
the Aylmers, and that he meant to turn 
them out of it as soon as he had @ fair op- 
portunity,” 

“Then he’s a fool for his pains, and if he 
Sonsults me I shall tetl him so!’ exclaims 
— buttering his toast energetically. 

he man’s mad! He must be! Where 
6ls6 will he find any one to give him a 





hundred a year for that ramshackle old 
house, pray? Living down here as he 
dows, he can put the inoney clear away | 
without touching a penny of it. He’li want | 
It Bome day, anda lot more too, if old Mar- 
lowe’s hoard nevers turns up. A man 
Can't uarry on nothing.”’ 
oo “nd Philip loves his love with aG | 
©8h6 186 gracious,” theTiger” bursts 
in at this juncture, 


“3 “sy ‘ her when she is grumping; 
"e te. ver to the sign of the Guinea-pig, 
vs feed her on guines-fowls and——’’ 
2 n at be won’t then, fer Philip is 
s Z toget married at all! ox 
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road fora long, long time, till I 


| insects ringing in my ears, | 
| listening intently lest any otber sound 


am quite grown up like Hessie | know 
that is true,” she goes on, speaking rap 
idly, ‘because he asked me the other day if 
I would promise to have his cat to take 
care of for him while he was away, and he 
said——’’ 

‘Well, boys and girls, 1 must be off,” 
says father, rising abruptly,to my ex- 
treme thankfulness, in the midst of Rosie's 
reminiscencee. ‘“Hessie, my dear, | want 
to talk to you for five minutes before I go. 
Why, bless me, child, how white you 
are !’’--taking wy face, which 1 bave half 
turned from him, in his band, and turn- 
ing itto hisown. “Nothing the matter, 
eh? Ah, well, girls will look pale some- 
times, I know! You mustdrink a glass 
of portor so now and then. Just come 
and run through this list, will you ?”’ 

Dear old father! He istoo much ab- 
sorbed in his own pressing occupation to 
inquire very closely into the canse of my 
suGiden pallor; and I am very thankful 
for it. 

Not for worlds would I have bis suspect 
thatit is of any moment to me if Mr. 
Philip Marlowe chooses to put the width 
of the globe between myself and him, Yet 
my light-heartedness is all gone in a mo- 
ment, quenched utterly by the ‘Tiger’s’’ 
and Rosie's careless words, 

Time was when | should have been the 
first to hear of any new plan or project of 
Philip’s, instead of being left, as now, to 
pick up what information I can about bim 
from the children’s talk. 

Rosie’s statement that he means to leave 
Combe royal before long confirms «secret 
dread that has haunted me ever sinve the 
coolness between us began. 

It is so very easy for a man, particularly 
& nav witb no ties, to strike his tent and 
betake himself far from any spot that has 
hecome distasteful to him. 

With fresh surroundings, fresh inter- 
ests, and fresh companions, he has al any 
rate some chance of being able to forget a 
disenchantment, to sabandon a useless 
hope, to cease from nourishing an impres- 
sible fancy. 

It 18 only women—poor thinga!—who 
have to go on as though nothing bad bap 
pened, when the ground, 80 to speak, has 
been cut from under their feet—only wo- 
men who have to hide every feeling, 
and eveu to hold their tongues, when to 
utter a word would probably clear up the 
misunderstanding that is making them so 
miserable, 

These doieful thoughts and plenty more 
like them come crowding into my mind 
all day, in spite of my varied and cease- 
less occupations, My hands happeu just 
now to be quite full, for my little sister’s 
governess, Miss Abbott, is ill and absent, 
and | bave to supply her place myself as 
well as I am able to do; the cook has 
sprained her thumb, and counts upon we 
to inakeé the pastry for late dinner; father 
wauts a couple of degen pages of Inanu- 
script copied for him—a teriible task, for 
his writing is nearly undecipherable; and 
Gerald and tho ‘Tiger’ have each a new 
set of shirts and coliars that require 
marking. 

What with one thing and another, I am 
tired out by the time I have walked a mile 
beyond Combe Royal with some beef tea 
for a poor woman belonging to a gipsy’s 
van, whom father is attending for fever 
and ague, and I am very thankful wo take 
a short cut home through the Priory 
woods, where | can sitdown and rest for 
a little without fear of interruption. 

It is just four o’clock as [ seat myself 
upon the trunk of a tallen tree, and, tak 
ing off my big hat, rest my weary head 
thankfully on a mossy bank behind me. 

Wild horses would not have dragged ine 
near Mr. Hastings Aylmer’s abode had | 
not possessed indubitable knowledge of 
the fact that he is away from home. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





Since the terrible evening when | parted | 
safe, because you would tell—— But you 


from him attue Priory gates, the very 


name of Philip Marlowe’s old house has | 


been like a nightmare to me, never to be | 
or even thoughtof withouts 


mentioned 
shudder; in fact, even as I linger now in 
the green and peaceful shadow, with the 
warm sunshine gilding the leaves above 
wy bead and the busy hum of woodland 
find myself 
should break the silence, orany person 
steal Upon me ULDAaWwaAres. 

Appareutly, however, except for winged 


| and feathered creatures, | have the woods 


to myself this summer afternoon. | can 
lie back secure from intrusion and reflect 
sediyon Philip’s hanged at 

eal and speculate as 

easons that have ake 

ne nust pe welg (44 
bas asked the Rector for # week 5 i6a\ 
absence frou bis post of schoolmaster, 404 


a substitute has bad w be engaged Ww fill 
his place. 

Perhaps he has goneto make final ar- 
rangements for leaving UOombe Royal; 
perbaps—ob, horrible thought !— be never 
meavs to come back at all, This last idea 
is so startling that I sit bolt-upright, hor. 
ror-stricken at the mere possibility of it. 

As ldo #0, something stirring among 
the trees at a little distance from me catobes 
my oye. The object, whatever it ia, is 
gray incolor, Lt moves in an uncertain 
wavering manuer—now itis visible, now 
lost among the intervening trunks and 
branches of the troes—but it is plainly 
coming nearer and nearer to me. 

Ican heara continuous rustle of the 
dried leaves, the snapping of fallen twigs 
beneath the heavy tread. Finally a gap 
in the tangle of the Liackberry bushes and 
tall ferns reveals the identity of the in- 
truder plainly enough, The tall gaunt 
figure of Mrs. Hastings Aylmer stands 
within « yard of me, enveloped from head 
to foot ina long gray cloak, the hood of 
which is drawn torward 80 as nearly to 
conceal her face, 

My first impulse on recognising ber is to 
turn and fly, but this intention she frus 
trates at once. She knows me, and, bhurry- 
ing forward, she seizes both my unwilling 
hands in bers, and, betore | can prevent 
her, is actually groveiling on her knees at 
my feet, poor creature, clutching wildly at 
the hem of my pink eotton frock ! 

“Oh, | have found you at last—-at last !’’ 
she cries, in the pitoous tones | remember 
so well, “Robert said you bad gone away 
and would never come vack, but I knew 
better! You will help ime, | know, now 
you are here—won’t you? When ‘you 
looked at meso kindly the other night | 
felt that if you stayed with me and held 
my hand I should remember! I nearly 
did then, only Robert would send you 
away!’’ 

Her agitation is so distressing, her atti- 
tude so forlorn, that | have no heart to 
break away from the unfortunate woman, 
Although it is but a fortnight since I 
first saw her, sbe strikes we as being torri- 
bly changed; ber eyes are wilder, her fva 
tures more drawn, her face is shruuken wo 
a dreadful extent, 

Putting my hand upou her shoulder, | 
do my best to soothe her, I persuade her 
to sit down upon the fallen true, and then 
seat myself by her side. 

“Teli me what it is you want to remem- 
ber sc much-—perhaps | could belp you, 
And who is Robert? Is he unkind to 
you?” I ask gently, as one would speak to 
a child. 

She lovks round her with « scared ex- 
pression, thon stoops forward and puts her 
dry lips close to my ear. 

“Why, Kobert is my husbaud!’’ she 
whispers hoarsely. “Oh, yes! You don’t 
believe me, but he is! You cali him by 
anotber name down here—he has wany 
names—but he is Just Robert for all that. 
It is for him | waut to remember so much, 
He thinks | can, but I can’t. Look here!"’ 
She suddenly pushes up her frayed sleeve, 
revealing a dark bruise upon ber thin 
wrist. ‘‘He does that sometimes to make 
me think —that—and--sand—other things’’ 
—with a slight shudder. 

“Then be must be a wretch—a monster!”’ 
I exclaimed indignantly. “Why do you 
stay with him? Come home with me! 
Now—atonce! My father is a doctor, and 
would know bow to make you better. He 
would not let Mr. Ayluwer hurt you so 
cruelly.’’ 

I rise impulsively and try to draw her 
along with m6, but she refuses to come. 

“No, n0—oh, I deren’t! Don’t ask me!’ 
she cries frantically. “All 1 want is to re- 
mewber; aud then Kobert will be kind. 
He would kill ine if he thought I bad seen 
any one, He would not let me send for 
you, although | told bim | should remem- 
ber if you came, He said it would not be 


wouldn’t— would you ?”—with ao implor- 
ing gesture. “You have such @ good, 
beautiful face, my dear! You would not 
be so cruel as Ww get me into trouble, I am 
sure,”’ 

“Indeed, | would do nothing that could 
burt you for the world,’’ | say earnestly. 
It must be « bard heart indeed that could 
add a straw io poor Mrs. Aylmer’s bur- 


then! “Hiay here now with wé lor half 
sn hour if you like, Ibis very quiet, and 
I bave pot time to go back lo the houses 
with you.” 

In sober truth, | felt | could never again 
cross the Priory threspold, ‘Lat un6 inake 
my jacket into a pillow for you to lean 
back upon.”’ | slip off iny light coat 
while I speaking, and roll it up to sup 
porttine wW un 4s SI 6rs against the 
yrassy De K WK € He y if Anau 
and try 6s a king : i 
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Bric-a-Brac. 


FATHER Or CaTs.—The so-called ‘father 
of cata” Is one of the most important per- 
sonages in a Mohammedan caravan. This 
cat-shiek carries on his camel about a 
dozen baskets filled with the ugliest speci- 
mens of the feline race, 

THs Cumernut.—It is only when ap- 
proaching forty years that the chestnut-tree 
commences to be commercially profitable; 
and even then only one year in three 
yield a good crop—that is, from one to one 
and # quarter hundred weight, 

Katina.—English people when eating 
sit around tables of some aise; but the 
Japanese are served at small tables placed 
near the wall, which afford hospitality to 
but one person, English servants hand 
the dishes from behind; in Japan they are 
presented from the front, 

Dean. —‘Dear,” in the affectionate sense, 
is the old English deore, old High German 
turi, distinguished, worthy, costly. “Dear 
men’’ were distinguished men. Itcame to 
be used in personal address for ‘es- 
towmed,”’ “*valued,’’ rather than loved; but 
it gradually caine to be used in the aflec- 
tionate sense. The ordinary polite form 
of “Dear sir’ dates from the seventeenth 
oentury. 

THe Crow.—A farmer near Patchogue, 
Long Island, has a tame crow, which while 
ithas perfect freedom, seldom goes far 
from the dooryard, The crow was cap- 
tured while quite young, and is thoroughly 
domesticated, It roosts at night with the 
hens in the henhouse, With theimitative 
instinots of ita kind, ithas learned to re 
produce exactly the cackling of the bens, 
so that strangers passing often stop and 
look upward with amazement at what 
seems to be the cackling of a hen flying 
about in the air, 

One HUNDRED Fest Hiagu.—The “india 
rubber” plant is a great tree in t'\6 tropical 
countries where it is found—often one 
hundred feet high—with a vast leafy crown 
extending forty or fifty feet outwards on 
each side of the massive trunk, and with 
immense buttressing roots twisting and 
winding along above the ground in such a 
way as to lead the natives of India and 
Ceylon to call itthe “snake tree.” Some- 
times these roots grow up iuto the trees 
and make the tree look like the banyan— 
to which, indeed, it is related. 

NKITH BB horses nor mules gan live in 
Madagascar, because a anal! insect, lovally 
called “‘carapetes,’’ will lodge between the 
animals’ «kin and flesh and torture them 
towstate of exhaustion, Neither turpen.- 
tine nor carbolic acid will avail againat it, 
nor any other substance, unless perhaps 
the juice of a tropical plant called ‘Pour- 
plier Marron,” which however Involves a 
lengthy treatment, impracticable during 
acempaignu. In fact, it is found that the 
only animals available would be zebus 
(indian ox), which could be trained ina 
month, or elephants, 

THuNnbKER MytrH.—A curious thunder 
myth is related by Mr. A. L. Algers, who 
beard it from an old Penobscot Indian 
woman, It appears that every spring these 
Indians, on hearing the firat thunder, 
build a fire in the open air, and throw to 
bacco on to it to give “Grandfather Thun- 
der” a smoke The custom originated in 
a legend of the Penobscots to the effect 
that a young woman of the tribe was once 
saved from a “loathy worm’’ by thunder 
and lightwing. Mr. Louis Mitchell, onee 
the Indian member of the Maine Legisla- 
ture aud « Passameaquoddy Indian, as- 
sured Mr. Alyers that po Indian or Indian 
property is ever injured by lightoing, 
which is regarded as “Grandfather Thun- 
der's wife.’’ 

FowL- KKAKING IN CHINA.—The breed- 
ing and rearing of fowls is an important 
industry in China, as they form a very 
considerable portion of the daily food of 
the better class of the people, The varie 
ties of fowls are few in number. The 
principal are the Yangcohow fowl, a large 
bird of yood flavor, which weighs from 
four to six pounds, The variety ia a good 
layer and sitter, the eggs boing of brownish 
tinge and good size, It lays, during eight 
or nine months of the year, about two 
hundred eggs, coasing only in the bot 
sutomer months, This description is kept 
more forthe table than for laying pur- 
poses, as its flesh is particularly good. The 


Chow is another variety. A pure white 
cock of this breed is always carried on the 
coffin ata native funeral cortege, and in 
sacrificed at the grave Also on native 
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GOING BACK, 
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Backwards I goin the twilight gloom, 
And my work unheeded itor, 
W hile shadows lurk tn my lonely room 
As the firelight flames and dies— 
Back from the wintry frost and rime 
From wy dally tot! and care, 
With a smile and « sigho'’er the sands of Time, 
Away to the days that were— 


Hack wards I goin the fading light 
From the Preseut far away, 
Till my soul grows strong and nine eyes grow 
bright 
And my heart onoe more ia gay. 
Kemembrance brightens the dreary gloom 
And bantshes woe and care, 
When she leads me far from my lonely room 
Away to the days that were! 
———=> ss a — 
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CONTINUED. 


ONE to him?’ she echoed feebly, 
m | ) losing ber usual self possession 
under the swiftness of the attack, 
avd miserably conscious that she was 
blushing in the most guilty manner under 
his keen glance, 
“Done to him?’ she repeated, as if sbe 
hoped to get some inspiration from the 
words themeelves, Then sbe suddenly 
recovered berself and, with an air of indig- 
nant remonstrance, turned upon him 
viciously. 
“How dare you attack an unprotected 
woman in that mysterious fashion ? What 
do you mean by ‘done to him?’ Did he 
say | had done anything to him? And, if 
ao, What? Make your accusation openly, 
like a man, sir, and | will defend myself; 
but don’t go potting al ime from behind a 
tree stuinp with your ambiguous ‘done to 
him!" 
He laughed, as she had meant he should, 
and for a moment she thought that the 
danger was over. But, when he had 
laughed and gently shaken her, called her 
a ferocious young savage, and declared he 
was quaking with fear, he returped qulet- 
ly to the subject, 
“All the same, Gipsy, there must have 
been some little bother between you, be 
cause, you know, there is pothing abso- 
lutely repulsive about you—now ts 
there?" 

“T don't know, 
aggerated meek nosa, 


"she observed, with ex- 


“Ob; rubbish!’ he said bluntly. ‘You 
know very well that you are # general 
favorite amoug men wherever you go, 


And Cauwbray is just as popular with the 
women; and sol wantto know why he 
flatly refused to act as your appointed 6s- 
eorton Miller's wedding day ?”’ 

“Did be—did hedo that?’’ she cried, 
with a quiver in her voice, as if the know!- 
edge burt her, 
asked bim !’’ 

“Well, so do I, if it bas vexed you. 
how was! to know that (here was any row 
on between you? One can’t 
to aniff these things out 
tru fflea.”’ 


“Oh, but it isn’t a row!’ she sald impul- 
She felt a strong 
dealre to tell the Major the whole story; 
and yet, if she began, it was so difficult to 
know where to stop; and what tf she were 


sively, and then stopped 


to do Tryan any harin? 

“Well, if itisn’t a row, what 
asked, with quiet persistence, 
you girls call a intsunderetanding ? 
he ever made love to you, Gipsy 7’ 


“No—it was 1!’’ she answered; and the 
solemn frankness of the announcement 
“It was | who 
made love to him, and—and dragged a de 


almost made him laugh. 
claration from him. And tbhen—alter 
wards, you know—he found 


he would not have any more to 

me; and that’s all about it!’’ 
“Ob, is that it? 

something. So Oambray 


the winsome little face, looking so unlike 
itself with that cloud of sorrow dimming 
ita brightness, 


you?’ she said presently. ‘They’ —Jerk- 
ing her head towards the house “think I 


am getting over it quite splendidly; 1. 
don’t want them to be worried about it.”’ 


splendid!y—eb ?"’ 


picked up her dibble from where she had 
thrown it upon the grasa. 


ies, Major Darncombe 7” 
quiry, but sald gently— 


reason 7’ 


I should not like bim to know I had been 
talking about it at all.’”’ 


“Ob, 1 wish you had not 
Kut 


be ex pected 
asa pig snifis out 


is it ?’’ he 
“Ts itwhat 
Has 


out about 
that wretehed money of mine and—and 
do with 


1 was certain there was 
knows about 


“Don’t say anything about this, will | 


He nodded comprehendingly. 
“And you're not getting over it quite 


She gavea little tremulous «igh and | 


“Are you a great hand at dibbling dais 
He took no noticeof the frivolous in- 


“ball I try to bring Tryan Cambray to 


“Oh, no—not on any acoount whatever! 


“Well, Gipsy, I think you are a plucky 
little Briton YP’ 

“Yank!” she demurred, with a smile 
which was so palpably at variance with 
the trouble in her eyes that the Major felt 
ten times more sorry for her than before. 
“Quite so—Yank. I beg pardonof your 
republicanism !”’ 

He stood watching her business-like ex- 
terinination of the daisy-roots for a time in 
silence; then he made «a remark which 80 
startied her in its seeming irrelevance that | 
she nearly dropped the dibble and fled; 
she almost fancied must have been 
reading her thoughts, 

“That servant-girl who was killed up at) 
the Gillian’s Hood quarry last summer 
must Rave been rather nice-looking !”’ 
‘Yoeu—I believe she was, What put that 
into your head just now ?”’ 
“Looking at you, You 
fetching in that big hat!” 
“Thank you! Who toid youl was like 
that poor girl?’ 

“Young Greenbury. I gave bim a lift 
along @ bit of the road just now, and I was 
telling bhitm about that poor mad chap—the 
one we saw fetched away from that empty 
house, you know.”’ 

“Yos—1 know.” 

“Well, Greenburg said the poor wretch 
was not so mad, after all, as he seemed, 
for there was a strong likeness between 
you and the muurdersd girl.” 

“Well, but-——’’ She stopped her ener- 
getic dibbling and looked at him curi- 
ously. “What has wy likeness to Ellen 
Bardell to do with that inad trainp?”’ 
“Did I never tell you about that? No? 
By-the-bye, 1 don’t believe you were at 
home the day when I told your aunts 
about it. He took you for the spirit of the 
murdered girl, you know,’”’ 

“But, Major Darncomby, what had this 
inadinan to do with that itl? 1 don’t see 
the connection at all.” 

“He was an old sweetheart of bers, it 
seers; and when be heard of the murder 





he 


look awfully 


—yes, | do!” he exclaimed. ‘! remember 
now. 
are you?” 


on bis arm had tightened instinctively. 


ship thet thie man wasin at the time the 
| murder was committed—right away some- 
| where on the other side of the world they 
were,”’ 


proof that this was reaily so beyond Miss 
Valland’s word?” 


admitted smilingly. 
beard; but personally I am of opinion 


| in when 


|}man in at the county asylum,and she 
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Miss Valland—— Eb—bad again, 


At the mention of Dora’s name her grip 


‘Miss Valland knew the captain of the 


“And did they—the doctors—have any 


“Now you've cornered me fairly,” he 
“I’m sure I never 


that they would accept Miss Valland’s 
word on the matter. Why shouldn’t 
they, you know—a lady of ber position, 
you see? And why sbould she tell a false- 
hood about such a thing ?”’ 

“Ah!” ejaculated Thir; and there was 
such a world of meaning in the exclama- 
tion that Major Darncombe’s curiosity 
was thoroughly aroused, 

“Whatever should Miss Valland have 
in common with adrunken sailor?’ he 
queried. ‘I’ve noticed none of you seem 
to care much for her—Carry will never go 
she callsa—but aren’t you push- 
ing it a little bit too far to insinuate such a 
thing as that? I’m sureshe is charity 
itself! Why, this very case, for instance! 
There was some hitch about taking the 


plumped down the money like a——”’ 

Thir suddenly looked up, her face glow- 
iug with vivid excitement, 

“She pays for him? That settles it! 
Ob, how I wish I could ask a tremendous 
favor of you!’ she cried, clasping her 
trembling bands and fixing her eyes upon 
him as if it were her very life she was ask- 
ing of him. ‘Oh, if I only knew some- 
body of whom! could ask a favor just 
now !”’ 

“Well, I think that is uncommonly 
bard upon wmeé,’’ he answered, speaking 
lightly because he saw bow agitated she 
was. ‘I thought you aud I were always 
to stand by each other through thick and 
thin.’’ 

“Oh, 1 wonder if you would! 
don’t, I must do it alone !”’ 

“Well?’ 

“Will you take me to the country asy- 
lum to see this man who is paid for by 
Miss Valland ?”’ 

For a moment be looked at her doubt- 
fully; and then the intense wistfulness of 
her face seemed to impress him. 

“Of course I will!’’ he said heartily. 

The prompt assent took her by surprise, 
and, in her relief, she gave vent to her 
feelings by a sudden impetuous outburst 
of tears, 

“Oh, thank you a thousand times!’ she 
cried between her sobs, shaking bis bunds 


If you 





be who killed her——-”’ 


“What?” 
‘And that her spirit can’t rest because 


he is still unpunished. Why, bless you, 
when the doctors examined him 
into the whole affair with them—madea 
full confession of the awful business from 
beginning to end; and—— Gipsy, my 
dear, what's the matter ?’’ 


swift blanching of her face. 


and panting likea hunted hare, 

me—bold me tight! I’m—falling!”’ 
moments, and then she drew 
tightly with a firm grip and 
faintly at her own nonsense, 

“T was never 80 nearly off 
she said, ‘“It's—it’sa frightful feeling 
Did I terrify you?” 

‘Rather! 
looked. Come 
some wine.’’ 

“In «a minute—when you've told meal 
about that poor feliow.’’ 


into the house 


good girl! I'll finish the 


wards ’’ 





thie Aladdin's cave of yours, does he ?’ 
“Yos—I reckon he knows 


sion of every sovereign she owned wasa| ‘But, my dear little child, what else is All through these weary winter months ly f t Deligh “ 
eeparate crime ‘*‘Those lawyer men hb ‘ on ? a a ’ . i onl or a momen ted aii 
pe 7 . . men have | there to tell you he asked, yielding at | she haa been pondering long the crue! in pe on Mise Valland !’’ be cried, P® 
Leet talking, an< conciuded he bas | once to her wt 4 ' - . 4 ike , Mis s u: 
: x , - _— * . ween istice which made her Powerless to he i np ther id ome horse 
earc & he hate! 1e@talie f o s eas “ ryan his sorrow a ; es ng up the meddiesom € wa mornitt 
. . TY nin iy ' srauu * 
Ne ade. jrnetbehametnadbs , x “ wa a Bat a a rw re P eS ee * Non't om 
. ain & € i scne b a thine i ub 
” ~ ¥ n “ wy P . rthe growing things , o! 
Yes ” me 8 « € ; H ‘ - . : > . aes Sees par sar 1 68CA] too near This brute is allmos') Ue 
} : wala ey snow 8 echoed, 100k had never occurred to her—that the rea t ning You jon" 
rni , hor hiw nx ‘6 . . ou " arins ou 118 mornin oath 
= J ng thoroughly pozzied, Id ‘DOW inurderer should con feas Sguilt! k j t ] king stau yf bee 
| . R ic . , " > : — Medals or in 10 iT } OllLICKIN ' 
Phe Major glanced sympathetically at | bow they knew, Ob, by the bye, though | that this poor wretch who was shut u ph M a Valla a ‘i 
S : Pin yet, Miss Valiand. 


éverything 
now,’’ abe said, speaking as ifthe posses. 


“lean’tdo anything,’ she cried, as 
tried to lead her away, ‘until you 
told me all about that man !’’ 


it sent him cracked; and now be has got | 
the idea into his muddled head that it was | 


he wert | 


He broke off suddenly, alarmed by the 


“LT think—I’m choking!" gasped Thir, 
plucking violently at the neck of her gown 
“Hold 


The feeling of faintnes# lasted but a few | 
her breath | 
more freely; but she still held on to bim | 
laughed 


in my life,’ | 


You don’t know how yoa_ 
and have 


‘Come and have the wine first, there’sa 
story after- 


he 
have 


and smiling and wiping away her tears in 
turn, ‘It is 80 sweet of you to say it like 
tuat, without asking a single question or 
uiaking a single condition !”’ 


“Well, you see, | thought you were go- 
ing to ask iné sOmethiug 80 much worse,” 
he said, sumiling, “you were so very tragic 

| over it. We will drive over to theasylum 
| any day--you like—to-morrow, if you pre- 
fer it. About the aunts—are they toknow 
it? Not till afterwards? Ab, that’s what 
lexpected! Well, now, when 1 ask you 


presently to drive into York with me to- 


morrow, OD &@ 86cré6ét m1ssi0U Pot uncon- 
nected with pressnts—we’i] 


understand what I mean. 


mysterious expedition of ours.” 


the lunatic asylum was the Order 
she did not doubt for cate. . 


had come again, and she 
not keep him away from 
had gone a step farther in her wickednes 
and conceived and carried ont this deuper. 
ate plan for keeping him out of the 


get some 
while we are about it, you know—you will 
And now, if 
your mind is more at rest, do come in and 
get that glass of port-wines, and tel] me just 
as much Or as little as you like about this 


—— 


1t was Dora Valland’s [N80 Pported gy, 


dence which had sent him there, 
was her money which was k ante 


“No- pota bit Go on! Miss Valland | there; these tacts spoke for thomsen 
ial was Dora who had seen and spok on 


man on that November Cvening au, 


common when he had 
fit. been soared into, 


Perhaps he had his ein, 


contessed 
then, while under the influence of 
awful fear. Perhaps that was why she ~ 
burried him away through the Castes 
Plantations to the railway station 


And then, when, three months later, bg 
found she eouy 
the place, she 


The more Thir thought over the ation 


the more certain she felt that this 
lunatic was no lunatic at all, but Tather 
conscience-haunted criminal, whose . 
erty would be dangerous to Dobody ba 
himself, 


The idea grew upon her till her bear, 


was so filled with hope that she covld 
scarcely restrain ber feelings, She Was w 
mischievous and full of high spirits whe 
her aunts came home that they looked a 
her once or twice in surprise, 


The Thir who had lived with them i) 


the winter bad been bright and cheerfy; 
certainly, but this gay tricksy sprite wa 


in very truth the Thir who had come in 
the house last summer like a gleam of 
veritable sunshine, 

“And Mra. Wellcome is going to make 
room for Dora, after all,’’ said aunt Carry 
presently, while detailing her budget of 
village news; ‘but Ursula is to come with 
her. Mrs. Wellcome says she would not 
undertake to do for her now that sh 
needs such constant attention.” 

Thir listened and suddenly becam 
sobered. She had not thought of the cas 
as it was likely to affect Dora If this 
thiig were found out, what an intolerable 
burden of shame would fall upon the 
Rector’s daughter and on the Rector bim- 
self! The thought shadowed the joyou 
ness of her new hope, but it did not shake 
her resoluti-n to carry out her purpose, 
Tryan was, and always would be, fim 
with her. Dora had wade her own bed- 
she must lie upon it. J 
But Thir shrank a little from contem- 
plating what that “lying upon it” might 
mean for the Rector’s strong-willed 
daughter. She had gaincd her end #0 fa 
in keeping Thirand Tryan apart; it 
mained to be seen bow she would ber 
defeat. 





CHAPTER XXVIIL 
fY\HE following day the sun shone 
| brightly; and Thir, as little supers 
tious as most people, could not, in ber 
great eagerness, help taking heart of grace 
trom the brilliancy of the morning. 

In ber intense desire to deprive Don 
Valland’s cruel threat of its power, sn 
so leave Tryan free to follow his own i 
clinations, independently of any tbe 
person’s wishes, the exquisite sunshist 
was to her an augury of the success of be 
expedition. 

Ail the morning she watched the clové- 
flecked April sky with an anxiety whic 
was perfectly inexplicable to ber sant 
and, when the sunsbine continued in one 
unbroken blaze of splendor up to the = 
ment of ber departure, she was reedy © 
shout aloud in the joy and gladness of be 
heart. 

Was it possible that in a few hours tm 
sbe would be in a position to go tobe 
love, and say to him, “there !8 DO i 
any obstacle between us, dearest! | ber 
found the man who in very trath did tb 





abe exclaimed. 


please you !”’ 


1 | veto on your going out to-morrow.” 


This shrewd remark had the desired ef- 
_ fect; Thir gulped the wine down quickly, 

aud then went to the window and did her 
This sudden 
unexpected ray of hope brought a bright 
sadly lacked 


shuddering all to herself. 


ness to her face that it had 
for some time past. 





“Whatadear good darling you are!” 
“1 bate port-wine like | 
1 poison, but I'll drink @ bottieful if it will 


“Well, you must have something,’’ he | 
said; ‘‘you look like a ghoet, If your aunts | 
see you looking like that, they will put a 


dreadful thing which Dora Vaiisnd 
threatens to lay at your door, and he o 
confessed his guilt; and we are ste 
liberty to love each other as openly “ 

like!” we 

Thir sat still and prim by the side of \o* 
Major as they started on their drive > 
‘her eyes sparkled, in spite of all ber 
tem pts to be decorous. 

At the top of the High Street 
upon the Rector and Dora walking § 
ou the sunny side of the road arin mail 

“I didn’t know she was out tg 
the Major quietly, as he made bis Ss 


tion. ‘‘We shall bave to stop, yn 


they cs 
tow!) 
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Dora and Thir were looking at each 
other, Dora wondering uneasily what her 
rival's look of vivid bappiness might mean, 
and Thir shocked and pitiful at sight of 

ora’s pale thin face, 
apt giad you're well enough to go 
out again ’’ said Thir gently. ‘I hope 
you've not been In too great a hurry, Mr. 
Valland; I apprehend theese spring winds 

eacherous.”’ 

y we've taken evary care!” the Rector 
assured her, “Plenty of warm wraps, 
and a bow! of hot soup waiting for her the 
moment she gets in. Her looks always 
pity ber—a natural pallor, Clapper calls it 
_put she is getting stronger every day 
"rau to hear it! sald Darncombe 
heartily. ‘(ood day! You mustn’t stand 
about, and this beast is too fidgety to keep 
quiet;” and, to Thir’s relief, he let the 
horse’s head go and left them. 

They drove on for some time in silence. 
At first the Major’s whole attention was 
claimed by the horse; but after the first 
two or three miles the animal’s skittish- 
ness calmed down @ little, and Darn- 
combe began to wonder at the sudden 
change in his companion, Presently he 
gianced at ber face, and then wondered 
atill more, 

“What has come to pass now?’ he in- 
quired, with his eyebrows elevated quizzi- 
cally. ‘Might I presume to ask what has 
caused this sudden gravity without bring- 
ingan accusation of prying curiosity on 
myself? You haven’t altered your mind 
about this expedition, have you? Do you 
begin to feel frightened at the thought of 
tacing this maniac? Shall we give it up 
for to-day ?”’ 

“No—not on my account!” she an- 
awered, with prompt decision. 

“Then what bas brought about this 
change? Where has all your foolicsome- 
ness gone to—eh ? What bas made you 
so solemn all at once?”’ 

“] think it was the change in Dora Val- 
jand,’ she said slowly. ‘Do you think 
she is going to die ?”’ 

“Die? Nota bitof it! lLIexpect the 
doctor is right—she looks a great deal 
more delicate than she reallyis, I’ve 
known white skinned women before— 
tough as leather, some of’em. That fair 
pale young person will probably outlive 
you and me yet.” 

“But it was not only her pallor,’ said 
Thir, speaking in a troubled hesitating 
way, as if she found some difficulty in 
putting her thoughts into words—“‘it was 
not actually anything to do with her 
health at all. It was—— Oh,’’ she cried, 
treaking off with a touch of petulance, 
“how shall I put it so you won’t laugh at 
me? Men always make fun of anything 
of that kind, and 1’m free to confess I 
don’t often go in for that sort of thing my- 
self; and yet—well, this time I reckon it’s 
got fairly hold of me, and it’s anything 
but a pleasant experience !’’ 

Darncombe gave a good look ahead to 
assure himself that there was a clear 
stretch of road, and then turned to his 
com penion. 

“Don’t talk in parables,” he said— 
“nothing is more irritating to a person of 
commonplace intelligence. What's the 
bother? Speak out!” 

She knitted her pretty well-marked 
brows thoughtfully for a moment, and 
then began, with apparently glaring irre- 
lévancy— 

“In the English History that I read 
when | was quite asmall child there was 
something about the strange expression in 
the eyes of Charles the First,” 


nerves, you know, and make you feel 
depressed.” 

“Was I depressed this morning ?’’ she 
asked, with a quiet amile. ‘You know I 
was not. 1 just felt as if the sunshine had 
got into my head, I was so gay. I felt the 
whole world had turned round for me, 
that everything was going to work exactly 
right, Just as I wished it. I had no pres 
entiment, no thought of trouble in my 
mind, until I met Dora Valland’s glance; 
and thea, all at once, that premonition of 
evil fell upon me. I don’t see how you 
can well make the weather answerable for 
that! Perhaps, though, the moon fs near 
the full—that might bave something to do 
wit it. At any rate, l’m awfully obliged 
to you for not laughing at my trash! Oh, 
isn’t that a sweet dainty little tavern? 
Could one geta lemonade there, do you 
think? I’m try some!’ 

‘““We’'lltry, atany rate,” said Darncombe, 
seeing her evident desire to drop the sub- 
ject, and falling in with the idea at once, 

But, when they drew up at the little 
road-side inn, they found the proprieter 
was out of lemonade, so Thir had to en- 
dure another spell of thirst. 

When they were driving on again, she 
started an animated chatter, and kept it up 


“What you really want to do then is to 
convict him of this murder ?”’ 

“My gracious—no!” She drew back in 
sudden horrified dismay, and then paused 
in evident perplexity. 

“Then alll can say is that you are act- 
ing in a most incomprehensible manner. 
It can’t be that you are trying to eatabiish 
some other person’s innocence, because 
nobody was ever even taken up on suspi- 
cion, so far as I remember.”’ 

‘‘No—nobody was.”” She paused again, 
then continued. “Ob, how difficult it is 
to manage anything at all when one 
mayn’t speak out! You’ve trusted me so 
much, dear, you'll have to trust me a lit- 
tle more, It is like this—I don’t want the 
whole of creation to know of this man’s 
guilt, but I do want to be absolutely cer- 
tain of it myself, because then—— Well, 
I can’t explain any more; that is where 
somebody eélse’s name comes in, you see,”’ 

‘I see—or rather,’’ he added comically, 
*{ don’t see; but I understand why you 
can’t let me see, At all events, Gipsy, I’im 
glad your mind isn’t set on banging this 
poor chap! I thought it couldn’t be re- 
venge you were working on; scarcely 
your line, that sort of thing—eh ?”’ 

After this they finished their drive more 





unflaggingly for sometime. But her vi- 
vacity was so forced, so different from her 
radiant spirits at starting, that Darncombe 
felt the difference plainly, and presently 
he stopped her. 

‘Do give yourself a little rest, my child!”’ 
he said gently. 

**You’ll have no voice left totalk to your | 
lunatic with if you goon like that much 
longer. By-the bye, Gipsy, whom are we 
to ask for when we get to the asylum? Do 
you know the man’s name ?”’ 

Thir ciesped her hands tragically. 

“This is the beginning of it!’’ she cried, | 
half laughing, half in earnest. ‘‘Dora Val- 
land’s unlucky glance is working already ! 
I have not the slightest idea of his name. | 
Check number one ?”’ 

“Oh, rubbish!” he rejoined cheerfully. 
“Such a trifle as that isn’t going to count 
asacheck! I'll tell you what I'll do—lI’ll 
drive straight to the head doctor’s private 
house and send our cards in. He’s a de- 
cent sort of a man—dined at mess one 
night, I remember—and he’ll do all he 
can to help us,”’ 

Thir confeased it was ‘‘a real good idea;’’ 
but she did not speak with enthusiasm. 
Her spirit of hopefulness had deserted her, 
and nothing in the world could bring it 
back. 

‘You know, Gipsy,’’ the Major went on, 
“] don’t want you to tell mea word more 
about this affair than you fee! inclined, 
but I can’t help you much, when we get to 
the asylum, unless I know what it is 
you’re going there for. Of course I guess 
there is something you want to find out, 
and you think this mad sailor can help 
you. I might be of some service to you if | 
I knew exactly what itis you want toar- | 
rive at.”’ 
“No—I think lcan do it best myself,” | 
she replied thoughtfully, ‘Of course I'll 
tell you what it is,’’ she added, slipping | 
her haud within his arm asif she was | 
afraid he might be burt by her want of | 
confidencs. ‘I just want to convince my- | 
self that Dora Valland was speaking the | 
truth when she said this man was abroad 
at the time of the murder.”’ 

“You want to convince other people 
that she was not speaking the truth, yeu 
mean, Gipsy ?”’ 

‘’That’s so!’ she exclaimed; ‘You've 
put it straighter than I did! That isexactly 
what I want to do!” 








“Ob, Gipsy, my dear!” he exclaimed 
rather despairingly. 

‘Thir put ber hand upon his arm to stop 
him, and went on— 

“That book said that from the time he 
was juite an infant people used to declare 
there was heaps of trouble before him, and 
4 tragic end to finish with; and they used 
0 #ay thoy read it in the expression of bis 
eyes. Well, just now, when Dora Val- 
land stood looking up at me with the 
strong daylight on her face, I thought I 
read justthe same history there! Her 
tyes looked like those of a person who is 
forédoomed to suffer far beyond the usual 
lotof humanity, and who knows hereelf 
that she is go foredoomed. And, do you 


sent people like that are supposed to 

ring i-luck if you meet them when you 

oy yee On any undertaking. I wish 
ad 


not seen her! Now have your 
‘Ugh at mel” 


“No ’ 
“ won't laugh,” he said, siniling 
& 
wn at her, *‘because 1 can 
roe 
Sry much in earnest about 
x OoO'ven have these funny 
sat this time of the year; the 


“ng68 in the weather relax the | 





“Well, it all sounds very queer and 
mysterious,’ he said, with a slight shrug 
of the shoulders, “It’s a funny start to 
find two such girls as you and Mias Val- 
land mixing yourselves up in the aflairs 
of such a drunken biackguard as this 
sailor is by all accounts; but I suppose 
you’ve both got good reasons for what 
you are doing. You know, Gipsy, there’s 
hardly another girl in the world that I’d 
have brought on such an expedition as 
this without first knowing all the ins and 
outs of the business. But I know you’vea 
good allowance of common-sense, and #80 
I’ve trusted you not to make an exhibi- 
tion of us when we get to this place. Tell 
me how you mean to set about making 
your inquiries.” 

“T have it all mapped out here,’ she 
told him, touching her forehead; “I 
thought it all out before I went to sleep 


last night. If this man: is not mad—and 
he isn’t—not downright mad, 1’1! lay any 
thing—l get him to te ne t »e namern 
tne snips he Baillie I efore a af 
murder, and we s001 c r be 

have been on the other side of the w 


bet ween-whiles,’’ 


| after a great deal of hesitation, he gave 
| way so far as to send a pencilled memo- 


| I thought, when you mentioned Quilter’s 


| mania, temporarily increased by excessive 


| of the 


soberly; and, as they drew ‘near the end 
of tbeir journey, Thir, to her own great 
surprise, began to feel decidedly nervous. 

The introduction to Doctor Bramley and 
his wife however helped to restore her 
usual self-possession. They seemed to see 
nothing peculiar in the visit, nor in the 
Major's chaperoning a young and pretty 
girl; in theirsurroundings they were ac- 
customed to things which might have 
seomed extraordinary to more common- 
place people, 

They were just going in to luncheon, 
and insisted upon the visitors joining 
them. 

“Oh, yea, I guessed it was a business 
visit,”’ said the Doctor, in reply toa re- 
mark of Major Darncombe’s; ‘‘but that is 
no reason why we should send you empty 
away! If you have driven from Quilter’s 
Common, you ought to be ready for |un- 
chéon; so come along, and we will settle 
the business afterwards.’’ 

Presently, when he had satisfied his 
hospitable instincts, and the children had 
been sent off for their walk, Doctor Kram- 
ley turned to Darncombe with a change of 
manner, 

“And now for the business,’”’ he said, 
“What was it brought you over to see 
me?’’ 

Accustomed as the Doctor was to un- 
usual requests, he was surprised when 
they told him they wanted to see a patient 
whose very name was unknown to them; 
and it took a considerable amount of de- 
licate man@uvring on the Major’s part to 
reconcile him to the idea. 

“Indiscriminate visiting sometimes does 
such infinite harm,’’ he declared. But, 


randum of the date of the man’s admis- 
sion, and what other scanty particulars 
they could give him, together with the 
name of the place he came from, down to 
the clerk’s office; and in ten minutea’ time 
a written report was brought back to him. 

“Ah, weil,’ said Doctor Bramley, after 
giancing at the paper, “you m ust prepare 
yourselves for a disappointment after all. 


Common, that most likely it was this man 


you wanted. This is all the information I 
can give you.”’ And he read— 
‘John Martin’ age about thirty, sea- 


man by calling, place of birth and parent- 
age unknown. Fully developed mono- 


drinking; imagined himself to be guilty 
murder of his sweetheart. Weill 
and amenable to discipline; 
reasonable in démeanor, but restless 
under confinement. Physical health fail- 
ing fast. Date of entrance into asylum, 
Feb. 2, 1#90, date of escape, April 15, 1590, 
No information of whereabouts to hand at 
present.’’ 

“April the 13th!” repeated Thir blankly. 
‘He escaped from this place on April the 
13th! And we have missed him only by 
two days!”’ 


conducted 


5 


syimpathiaed with her in her disappoint 
ment 

On the way home he suggested that she 
should have a man from Scotland Yard to 
trace the fugitive. Hut she was quick- 
witted enough to see that this meant pos- 
sible danger to the man himeelf, and 
would not entertain the idea. 

“You know there was a government re- 
ward offered for the apprehension of the 
murderer of Ellen Bardell,’’ she reminded 
him. “I should never forgive myself it 
this poor John Martin was found out 
through me,” 

“Well, found out he certainly will be,”’ 
declared the major—‘“‘that is, if he is still 
in the same mind as he was when he went 
into that place, His idea then was to give 
himself up to the police, He'd a notion 
that the girl couldn’t rest in her grave till 
he'd been punished, Queer fancy, wasn’t 
it? It’s like enough he’ll have gone 
straight to the police and have given him- 
self up. There's one thing, though,” he 
added—‘he’s probably sober now. After 
two months and more of enforced tem per- 
ance, he may not feel so anxivus as he did 
to find out what hanging is like,” 

“Do you know,” said Thir, “I’ve a no- 
tion that he will go back to that quarry 
place again. I’ve read of murderers who 
couldn’t keep away from the place where 
they killed their victima.’’ 

‘“*You’ve quite made up your mind that 
he did it, then ?”’ 

“Yes; I've never doubted his guilt for 
ap instart since you told me last night of 
his contession.’’ 

“Ah, well, look here, little girl! I bope 
you won't go prying around that desolate 
old quarry placo by yourself on the 
chanoe of meeting this drunken, murder- 
ous, lunatic gentieman!”’ 

As this was precisely what she had set 
her heart upon doing, she was rather at 
a loss what reply to make, and looked 
upon it as a special dispensation of Provi- 
dence that the horse should at that mo 
ment have required the major’s attention, 
and saved ber from the disagreeable task 
of evading the truth. 

As they passed the Rectory on their way 
home, the doctor’s broughain was draw- 
ing up at the front gate, and Darncombe 
pulled up for a moment to say ‘How d’ye 
do?” 

Thir was trembling with excitement. 
She did not want the escape of the lunatic 
to be mentioned, and yet it was impos- 
sible for her to ask the major to hold his 
tongue; and, to her intense annoyance, it 
was almost the first subject that was al- 
luced to, 

“By Jupiter Ammon!’ exclaimed the 
doctor. ‘ Yes—I heard about it, and I for- 
got to say a word to Miss Valland. She's 
very interested in that poor fellow, | 
forgot, though—I’m telling tales out of 
school. Let me see—it was the day before 
yesterday that he escaped—wasn’'t it? 
Well, he would be hardly likely to have 
got a ship yet—would he? We shall be 
in time to catoh him at Hull. A dangerous 
fellow, Major Darncombe—never to be de- 
pended upon two minutes together !"” 

He then went straight into Dora’s pres- 
ence, with his mind full of the idea; and 
Thir bad to find what comfort she could 
in the knowledge that the Major’s indis- 
cretion had only burried on what was al 
ready inevitable. 

Dora was ip ber usual place by the draw- 
ing-room fire, and had not seen the meet- 
ing at the gate. All day long she had been 
dwelling upon the previous day's scene 
with Tryan. 

She had not tried for a single Inoment to 
shut her eyos to the fact that the pitiful de- 


claration bad been wrung from him againet 
his will and against his inclination, under 
the — that it was her very life he 
was called upon to save. 

But the knowledge that this waa so in 
no wise weakened her resolution—on the 
contrary, it rather made her harden her 
beart still farther, and determine that, 
having overcome al! other Obstacles, she 
would not be conquered now by her own 
tardy 9 u6am ish ness, 

She knew Tryan better than he knew 
himself, she deciared over and over again; 
her nature was stronger than hia. 

Once married, it was not his will, but 
hers, which would guide the course of 
their existence; and she would guide it 
always with a view to his pleasure, his 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


fF\HE announcement of the patient’s 6s- 
| cape was a crushing blow t) Thir. | 
During the conversation between the 


doctor and Major Darncombe her hopes 
had again risen, but now they went down 
to zero. She was asfar from the realize 
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benefit, bis happiness, until in sheer grati 


tude be must in time cometo love her as 
she yearned to be loved by him. 

These and a thousand other thoughts, 
all resting on the same foundation, filled 
her mind as she lay on her couch in the 
clear light of the April afiernoon 

She had hoped that Tryan would come 
to-day and make a formal proposal to her 
father but by the alte on post she har 
received a if ‘ I I apt. ny 
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TO A PICTURE. 





BY &. m. 
Hie living {mage on our vision falling 
In stlent eloquence all clear prociatme 
They never die—a truth that needs recalling 
W ho live for others, scorning se)fish alms. 


We may carve lines on monuments of «ory 
@To marble rare a name revered impart, 
Still grander lives his memory and life's story 
On throbbing tablets of the grateful heart. 
—= «= 


Of Invershield. 


RY M A. MM. 





nature, disdaining all but the grand 

and simple outlines of mountain and 
aky, with here and there a distant glim pre 
of sea, rises from the beautiful to the 
sublime. Somewhere in those vast tracts 
of mountain and moorland, over which 
the sea. winds blow, and to which only the 
clouds tring change, and whee Inrgeness 
in 0 unspeakably restful to hearts and 
eyen wearied with the numberlens amall 
details of a city iife—somev bere, In these 
solitudea, there is «a heap of gray stones, 
half-hidden among the heather, which 
was once the Tower of Inverahield. 

Wandering there alone, one cloudy au- 
tumn day, | came upon an old shepherd, 
as gray and ruMed as the landscape, and 
seeming, indeed, as much a part of it as 
the boulders which cropped out here and 
there through the purple bill-side. We 
were soon deep in talk—talk about the 
sheep, the last-winter’s snow, and such 
like matters—and when we reached the 
heap of stones, | proposed a halt for re- 
freshment, and was seating myself on one 
of the weather worn blocks, when my 
companion exclaimed : 

‘Hout, man, dinna sit there--yon’s the 
Tour o’ Invershield!" 

‘(Is that any reason why we should not 
eat our bread and cheese here?’’ I asked, 
pausing, however, with my knapsack half 
unstrapped. 

“Na, na, sir,’ said the old man, in a de- 
cided tone. “Ye wadna #pelr that, gif ge 
kent a’ aboot the Tour. Come awa’, sir, 
and I'll fin’ yeasaft neuk 0’ th’ heather, 
better than siccan uncanny place as yon 
for a Christian man to take his veetles 
in.’’ 

No I dragged myself up (1 bad tramped 
aw good twenty miles that morning) and, 
firet stipulating that my guide should tell 
me the story of the Tower, suffered him 
to lead ine on a couple of hundred yards 
or ao, to the opening of the little pass in 
which the stones lay. 

We sat down on a “neuk”’ of the bill, 
whence we could still see the shapeless 
heap, and ihe wide shelving sides of the 
pass, On our left we looked over miles of 
moorland, rising higher and higher to the 
blue line of Ardnamurchan. Far off, the 
sun wae shining on a boggy mountain 


|" THE Weeat Highlands of Neotland, 





aide, the bright streaks of yellow and | 


green, and the dashes of purple heather, 
showed out strongly from the surround 
ing grayness, Hut, even in that grayneas 
there was an infinite gradation of tone—a 
variety of color all the more satisfying for 
the underlying monotony. 

A few white dots moved over the nearer 
slopes, and now and then a sheep-bell 
tinkled down the wind. The air was ful! 
of song; the larks, by two and three to 
gether, were singing, In spite of the 
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All the lands over which we looked 
were once theirs, and many an acre bé- 
sides of peat-bog and moss and moor 
That heap of stones was once the turret of 
a castle. The castie has vanished, the very 
ruins are gone, taken stone by stone by 
the cottars to repair their dwellings—all 
bata little heap; no one would mend his 
broken wall with them. 

For in the Tower of Invershield a deed 


edness of man, that sins which have a 

















| tle, still keeping the Tower in sight. 


name show almost white beside this 
namelees crime, For generations the 
Monteiths had been going from bad to | 


worse— ‘Nae gude cam’ 0’ them syn Wal- 
lace,”’ said the old shepherd. “Ye ken, 
sir, they were o’ bis blude that played 
fause, Awoel, aweel, maybe that’s ower 
lang ago to cast it oop till amon yet!’ 

From bad to worse they went, however, 
until, two hundred years ago or so—the 
honest shepherd’s chronology was of the 
vaguest—the wicked Laird out-sinned 
therm all. Blood was shed in that Tower, 
and it was darkly whispered that the vic- 
tims were not less guilty than their mur- 
derer. 

One of these victiins was arecreant priest, 
who was believed to have celebrated an 
impious mockery of marriage between tbe 
wicked Laird and one who “forbid. 
den’? tobim,. But rumor differed widely 
as to the details of his crime, 

The wicked Laird fled; as though 
the devil had gone out of that 
tremendous catastrophe, he roamed from 
place to place, Like 
Taunhauser (of whom my shepherd had, 
never heard), he traveled on 
foot, begging his way as he went. 

He prayed at every sacred shrine, he 
every reverend father of more 
than usual fame as a confessor, He spent 
his life in penance and austerity, and at 
length died, unshriven, on his way 
North Italy, 
Buperior had # reputation for great discre 
tion and sanctity. 

Among the many penances which his 
many spiritual physicians had prescribed, 
and all of which, however severe, he 


waar 


aod, 
him in 


seeking absolution. 


however, 


consulted 


toa 


priory somewhere in whose 


had 
unftlinehingly carried Out, Was a very re 
markable one, affecting, not himself, but 
his descendants. 

A certain confessor, famous for the rigor 
and saintliness of his life, to whom Mon. 
teith disclosed his secret, enjoined bim, as 
a further proof of the sincerity of his re 
pentance, and as a possible means of avert. 
ing from bis posterity the curse which his 
crime had doubtiess drawn down on 
them, to make it a eondition of inheri- 
tance, that the heir in the direct line must, 
on his twenty-first birthday, if he in- 
herited while a minor—if not, within six 
months of his succeeding to the estate 
Ko into the Tower of Invershield, and re 
main there for an hour alone, 

If ho refused to fulfil this condition, the 
property was to go to the nearest col- 
lateral descendant of Monteith, who, as 
deriving from bigher up the tree, would 


be free from the taint which must surely 


| cling to Monteith’s children, to te third 


clouded sky; and from the heather came | 


the “oriok-crick"’ of 
hoppera 

“There ia room enough, here,’’ said I to 
the old shepherd, ‘for even the thoughts 
of men.” 

1 considered | bad made rather a pro 
found observation; but I don’t think the 
shepherd quite liked it; for he said some 
thing about the ‘‘wonderfu’ warks 0o' 
(iod, makin’ us feel tbe ema’neas 0’ man,”’ 
which | took as a reproof. My own ex- 
perience, however, ia, that man feels much 
bigger and stronger on a mountain side 
than among the throng of other men; and 
for my part! find city walls leas easy to 
scale than mountain walis Hut! did not 
aay so to the shepberd, leat he should re 
fuse to tell me his story. 

We played the man at our ‘‘veeties.’’ 
The shepherd produced a prodigious 
quantity of oat-cake from a blue hand- 
kerchief, and then I brought ont the 
snuff-box which I makea point of carry 


ng in Scotland—itis an almost infallible 
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the legend of the Monteitha of Inver 
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innumerable yrass- | 


and fourth generation, 

On the death of such collateral de- 
scendant, the next lineal representative 
could, by complying with the condition 
resume the family estate, which was not 
to finally lapse from the direct line until 


after three several refusala 


As will be imagined, the castle was 
suffered to fall into ruin. Long before the 
news caine that the wicked Laird bad died 
in a foreign land, it was commonly re. 
ported that he had laid a curse on Inver- 
shield; and when, at last, Monteitbh’s son, 


_who had served in the Austrian army, 


came home to take possession, there were 
those who advised him to dispute the 
will, or even io forfeit the estate, rather 
than go alone into that accursed place, 


| with so awful a taint of ancestra! crime 


| 


making the very air deadly to any of 
Monteith’s blood. : 
And was it not known to every shep 
herd on the country-side that, upon a 
particular night every year, a light was 
seen flitting from window to window, as 
though someone were mounting the nar- 
row turret-stair, and unearthly shrieks 


| were heard, at which the light vanished? 


But Monteith only laughed a little, and 
was a little angry, as well he might be, 
for he himself did not know bow much or 
how little truth there might be in the pop 


ular rumor, nor how nearly he himeelf 
might be connected witn it: beyond that 
dark hint in the wi « father ad r 
' , 
4 * 
e he ‘ 
and shut 1) r P a ‘ 
heard his feet go up the stairs—then. an 


undefined fear made them withdraw a lit. 


Hark! what was that—a shriek, or only 
the cry of a hawk? See!—a hawk has 
risen from the parapet—no, not a hawk! 


| That was no hawk, but some foul carrion- 


bird—and how dark and lowering the sky 
bas grown! 

The hour goes by, and another hour, 
and another. The heavy clouds have 
cleared, and the late afternoon is bright 


was done so far beyond the ordinary wick: | and sunny. The Tower looks very harm- 


less in the sunshine, Why does the Laird 
linger so long? 

At last the tenants resolve to go in and 
see. A dosen Christian men are surely & 
match for the devil himself, especially 
in broad daylight. So they go up, two 
abreast—the stair will hold no more—and 
keeping very close together, and find the 
new Laird of Invershield stretched dead 
on the dusty floor, with faint biue marks 
on his throat, as though he had been 
strangled. 

Nothing in the little turret-room was 
disturbed; all was as it bad been left on 
the night, thirty years before, when the 
wicked Laird fled from the scene of his 


| guilt; there was the dull red stain by the 


door, too. But, whatever hands did this 
deed, drew no blood, and there were no 
footateps in the dust of the floor, except 
the Laird’s own: nor was there, so far as 
the terrified spectators could perceiv6, any 
sign of a struggle. 

The horror of the story spread far and 
wide. Invershield was avoided almost as 
carefully as though the fatal upas tree had 
grown in the lonely glen. Even by day- 
light few would pass through it, and those 
who did, went in haste, and never looked 
behind. 

The Laird who died 80 mysterious and 
dreadtul a death left an infant son. When 
thia won, Archibald by name, approached 
manhood, be announced his Intention to 
fulfil the condition of his grandfather's 
will; and, on his twenty-first birthday, he 
went to the Tower, now almost unroofed, 
and fast becoming a mere ruin. 

A new and much smaller dweiling- 
house had been built at the other end of 
the estate, which was enlarged from time 
to time by successive tenants—as inay be 
imagined, no one, not even the boldest 
scoffer of those days, would have in- 
habited the castle, 

Archibald was attended, as his father 
had been, by many tenants and neigh- 
bors, to whom, as he went, he jestingly 
proved the folly of indulging in supersti- 
tious tears, 

“My poor father,’’ said he, more seri- 
ously— ‘“iny poor father doubtless had bis 
head full of the ugly stories about my 
grandfather—who, to be sure, was not 
quite a paragon of virtne—and finding 
himself in this dismnal hole gave him a 
queer turn, and the poor gentleman being, 
a8 lam told, of a tull habit, brought on 
an apoplexy.”’ 

Arrived at the Tower, the young man, 
it is said, gaily took off bis watch, and 
giving it to that one of the neighbors with 
whom he had been conversing the most, 
bade him mark the time, and call bim 
when the hour should be up; and so strode 
in at the door, humming an air as he 
went 

He left the door ajar; and the neighbor, 
desiring the rest to stay near by, presently 
pushed the door open, and, Saying he 
meéant lo go up and see fair play, began to 
ascend the now broken stair. But before 
he could gain the turrét-chamber, a pierc- 
ing scream rang out, and scream on 
scream followed, mingled with what 
sounded like choking laughter, ending in 
fresh shrieks, 

The faithful neighbor (who was indeed 
of the Laird’s own kith and kiv) rushed 
up, after what seemed but one moment’s 
hesitation, to find young Monteith raving 
mad, end beating his head against the 
walis of the room. 

He was brought out, clinging convul- 
Sivély to his kinsman; and the only sign 
of recollection or rationality he gave then, 
or afterwards, was to ask in a terrified and 
imploring voice, “Is the time up?” This 
question he would often put, with 
agonized anxiety; but he never seemed to 
understand the answer. It was believed 
by the awe stricken country folk, that 
when, to pacify the unfortunate Monteith, 
his cousin looked at the watch, he found 
that it had stopped at precisely one hour 
from the time when the Laird entered the 
room — 


though everyone agreed that 

scarcely five minutes could have Clapsed. 

The Laird never recovered his reason. 
anc 6G nafew y Care 16 had marrie 
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deaed by the sight of him 

Under the terms of the wicked Laird’s 





| any of his own—a taciturn man, 


————— 
will, this son was entitled to 

estate during his minorit tae 
thereby pledging himself to > Withon 

a 

mysterious ancestral Penance, Bat “a 
mother left the ill-omened place un 
as she was a widow, and never Patage) 
With her dying breath she pe or 
son, On pain of a mother’s curne, > 
80 much as set foot on lands 

shield. “7 of Ta. 

He became a wanderer 
the earth. After years of view 
hardship, he merried a German Wife, a 
settied in a small German town, 
children were born to him; the eldest 
Dancan Monteith, was fain to chain 
inheritance of his foretathers, a 

But the earnest warning of both his 
parents had so strong an effect on bin, 
that though (as the shepherd ensured me 
this alien-born Monteith went to 
on the death of the then holder Of the 
estate, and, unknown to any, Visited the 
fatal glen, there his courage failed him 

All the ghastly traditions of his 
rose up in his memory at the sight of the 
roofless, crumbling Tower, which let noth. 
ing but the sky look down into its em pty 
depths. He even fancied that he ve 
aware of a strong unseen influence dray. 
ing hiin to the long unopened door—dray. 
ing him to dree his doom. He fied, ang 
left the lands of Invershield to an ber 
who need not buy them at such a price, 

Duncan’s son—born of an 
motber, and brought vp in England. 
lived in a time when the great reaction 
reason against authority had fairly set in, 
He did not share the sceptical opinions of 
his day, but he was little amenable to ao. 
perstitious ideas of any kind, and the 
consideration that here was a large estas 
being lost to bim, and his, for want of, 
little moral courage, was involerable tp 
him. 

He was a Staid, sober man, of near fifty, 
when the death of the collateral holder of 
Invershield gave him the opportunity of 
fulfilling the strange condition of bis ap 
cestor’s will. 

He went to the Tower well armed, say. 
ing that he feared no foes who did no 
carry wespons, His son, a growing 
youth, and the chief tenanta—grandsom 
and great-grandsons of those who had 
seen the ill-fated Archibald pass that 
dreadful threshold—waited outside One 
aged cottar fell on bis knees on the beatb- 
ery hill-side, and prayed aloud that the 
‘“Mucklo Deil’’ might not prevail against 
Monteith. 

Slowly the minutes of the appointed 
hour went by; and as the last minute wa 
gone, the door creaked on its rusty binges, 
and Monteith re-appeared, bearing in bs 
hand the hour-giass which he had take 
with him to mark the lapse of tima Bat 
how changed ! 

He went in, a hale and stalwart ma, 
stillin the prime of strength, and wild 
hair as black as his son’s; he came ott, 
shrunk and bowed, with bair as whites 
snow, and—most dreadful change of all- 
with an expression new and strange, tbs 
his own son scarce knew him. 

W bat had happened to bim—what name 
less terror bad appalled bim; what spirit 
ual presence had paralyzed his well-be 
anced reason, and unnerved his cours 
—thia sole survivor of the ordeal neve 
told. 

A party of sceptical philosophers, wb 
suon afterwards passed that way, par 
rowly examined the Tower, bat could 
tind nothing save bare walls, and te 
crumbling remains of what was once mat 
sive furniture. 

They, however, for some eause not & 
plained, suddenly abandoned an ay 
they had somewhat loudly announced, 
dining in the Tower, and there drinking 
the devil’s health. The Tower 
plaguey cold, said the philosophers, 
made haste to be gone. 

The Laird of Inversnield, who had tbe 
recovered his lands, lived for many yess 
but he always wore the same 6xP tearful 
as of one who has locked on some iv 
spectacie and can never torget what 
saw. 

He took some partin the world, 4 
came a Monteith of invenshints 7S 

‘s ee 
never joined in other men’s J cho we 
never seen to smile, and whose 
were few and grave. 


; v 
Men shrank from him, without kee 


ing why; there was a subtie wo 
which they felt, but could not 4 -— 
such a difference as there would wo 
nay suppose, between a man ¥ -_ pd 
ned hither from the ¥ pon 
leath; who, one would thins aryl 
; rial oe 


y never again 


mingle as 8” 
ad not y#* 
with mortal men. _ 
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ence, though they might never suspect 
what it was, between themselves and the 
man who knew the great secret, albeit he 
could not tell. 

The eldest son of this Monteith, born 
jong before his father thus, as it were, 
mounted guard over his fate, had lived 
much on the Continent of Europe. He 
had held some diplomatic post at a foreign 
Court, and had been an eye-witness of the 
latter daysof that end of the old world 
which we call the French Revolution. 

He had once or twice visited the remote 
northern glen where his ancestors had ral- 
lied theirclan longer ago than the day 
when a woman crowned the Bruce King 
of Scota; but his life had been mainly 
spent in cities, 

Traveling was but slow in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, and Norman 
Monteith, summoned with all the haste of 
man, and horse, and wind, and tide, came 
too late to receive his father’s blessing. 

From words which the old man had let 
fall after he was stricken for death, it was 
more than probable he had intended to 
disclose some part at least of what had 
befallen him in the Tower, and to warn 
his son not to repeat the venture, 

“Retter let it go—better let it go,” he 
was understood to say by those who 
watched his dying bed. 

Still no absolute command had been 
laid on Norman Monteith; and many cir- 
cumstances combined to make him very 
averse to lose Invershield. He had a large 
family, and much of his wife’s private 
fortune had been lost in the troublous 
years but just past. So, after the old Laird 
had been laid with his fathers in the 
lonely burying-placeé among the moun- 
tains, Norman remained atill at Inver- 
shield, and allowed it to be understood 
that he intended to fulfil the condition, 

His wife, a countrywoman of his own, 
and a woman of high courage, had, it was 
said, implored him to defer the trial to the 
end of the six months’ grace which the 
terms of the will gave. 

Her reasons for asking this delay were, 
first,a strange impression on her own 
mind of something about to happen, 
which would render the trial unneces- 
sary;and, secondly, the desire that her 
husband should, by familiarising himself 
with the idea, somewhat lessen the shock, 
and also assure himself of his own cour- 
age. ‘Hasty valor is of no avail here,” 
saidshe, ‘“Ifsix months can cool your 
courage, that will be a certain sign that 
you cannot endure whatever it may be 
which awaits you.” o 

All through the winter, therefore, Nor- 
man Monteith waited. 

There were not wanting persons who 
tried to dissuade him. Even the Presby- 
terian minister of the wide-scattered 
mountain parish, seriously advised Mon- 
teith to let the land go, on the ground that 
it was ill dealing with kittle cattle, 

But, whether Norman Monteith be- 
lieved that he had a spoon long enough to 
sup withal with the Devil himself, or 
whether he had resolved to reclaim bis in- 
heritance at whatever cost, or whether he 
wasin reality free from any superstitious 
fears, these well-meant exhortations did 
not shake his purpose, 

Only a man very ignorant of human 
nature could, however, have contemplated 
80 strange an ordeal quite without anxiety. 
(ranting that nothing supernatural should 
be seen or heard during this solitary vigil, 
the family traditions were sufficiently 
paintul to make any man of ordinary 
Sensibility shrink from spending so long a 
Umé in the very spot where the events 
took place, and under circumstances which 
_ vividly recall them to the watcher’s 
mind, 

It is, therefore, by no means to be won- 
dered at, that, as the day drew near, Nor- 
man Monteith grew somewhat more grave 
4nd silent than his wont. All society, 
*ven that of his wife and children, be 
caine irksome to him, and he began to 
take long and solitary rambles; but in 
Whatever direetion he started, he invari- 
ably found his homeward road, as by 
“16 secret attraction, led by the haunted 
Tower, ” 

It was the very day before that on which 
the trial must be undergone. Norman 
Monteith rose early, and left the house al- 
uot by stealth. He had for some time 
Past found it impossible to talk on any 


sult ject 
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and he hs 
© had a morbid dislike to let anyone 
KU6885 how 


4 much the coming ordeal 
L, 8 mind 
cs c ay was a miid day 
x, wit a few fine-curled wisps 
wards the west he wandered, 
“Sreely knew where. A thousand 
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ursed the law, for 





but the one which, in spite of bis | 
St efforts, occupied all his thoughts, | 


permitting a 


dead man’s caprice to bind the living. It 
was monstrous, he told himself, that his 
sinful ancestor should have been taught 
that he could atone for his crimes by thus, 
as it were, laying the burthen of them on 
his unborn descendants, 

As for the trial, it was a fiendish device 
—sn ingenious woral torture worthy of 
an inquisitor,. Who could tell what tricks 
bis imagination might not play him, shut 
up in a place polluted by such memories ? 
Why, the very air around the accursed 
Tower seemed thicker and less wholesome 
than any other—— 

At this point in his meditations, Nor- 
man Monteith became aware, with a start 
of something like terror, that he had un- 
consciously approached within a stone’s 
throw of the Tower, whose cold shadow 
indeed it was, which, falling across his 
path, had aroused him from his abatract- 
ion, 

If Monteith had done exactly what he 
felt most inclined at that moment todo, I 
think he would have given the Tower a 
wide berth, and have struck homewards, 
But, after one glance to see how near the 
sun was to setting, he turned deliberately 
towards the Tower. To his surprise, he 
observed that the door was partly open, 
and at almost the same instant he heard a 
sound of singing from within. 

With a strange awe upon him, he 
stopped to listen—a voice, a child’s voice 
as it seemed, rang clear and sweet on the 
still air. He recognised the tune, and 
presently caught some of the words, as 
the little voice crooned them over and 
over. ‘Glory to Thee my God, this 
night,’”’ the childish voice was singing. 
Surely, he knows the voice; surely, sure- 
ly, it is little Ailie, his own little Ailie! 
Good Heavens! how has she come here? 
Is sho alone in that evil place? 

Without an instant’s hesitation, Mon- 
teith tears open the door, and hastens up 
the crazy stairs, calling eagerly, ‘Ailie, 
Ailie, where are you ?”’ 

“Here I am, father,’ says the sweet lit- 
tle voice, which had ceased its song at the 
noise of his entry. A tiny figure, with 
floating curls, comes to meet him, and 
laughs with glee as he takes her into his 
arms. How did she come there? And 
what is this, poking a great damp nose 
inte Monteith’s hand? ‘The great wolf- 
hound that Monteith brought from the 
Vosges is swinging his huge tal: from side 
to side, but heis Ailie’s only guard and 
companion in this strange place. 





The floor is strewed with the poor little | 


wild-flowers of the bleak northern spring. 


Ailie was arranging them as she sang the | 


Evening Hymn. 


She had strayed thither | 


hours before, Monteith gathers from her | 


answers to his questions; even now, per- 
haps, her mother is seeking her, so, with 
one look round the dismal! mouldering 
walls, and upwards atthe little glint of 
grey sky, he carries herdcwn the stair, 
and out at thedoor. The sun is going 
down behind Ardnamurchan, and the 
wind blows chill for rain; but Ailie chat- 
ters gaily all the way hoine, and teils her 
father how the little birds came and 
picked up the crumbs she gave them. 

That night the fiercest storin of the year 
beat rbund Invershield, but Monteith 
slept sound through it all; slept as he had 
not slept for months. The spell which had 
bound him seemed broken; he no longer 
shuddered at the thought of his vigil—the 
horror which had overshadowed him had 
vanished like an ugly dream—he could 
scarce persuade himself, indeed, that the 
last few months were more than 4 dream, 
so unreal had they suddenly become. 

Tbe storm abated in the morning, and 
the little troops of tenants and servants, 
with the minister, and one or two neigh- 
bors, set out for the Tower. But when 
they came to the tryst, they found only a 
heap of stones where the Tower bad stood; 
only a shapeless mass of rubbish, which 
could never again shut anyone from the 
free winds of beaven. 

“That's a queer story,’’ said | to the 
shepherd. 

“Eb, mon, an’ ye may well say sae,” he 
answered. ‘An’ its a fearfu’ example 0’ 
the amazin’ power 0’ the deevil,”’ 

‘So it is, to be sure,” said 1; and just 
then, a text which had often puzzled me, 
came into my mind: “A little child shall 
lead them.” 

1 told this story to a friend of mine, 
who is fond of seeking the hidden mean- 


ings of things, and who finds subtle 
analogies where no one else suspects them 
He was very much interested, and would 
nave L toa ne egend war ligar 
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Home EDUCATION (one f the moat 

portant duties of the matron or mother of 





a family, and for which she should always 
arrange to have time, is the home educa- 
tion of children. 

By this we do not mean a routine of ies 
sons from books, but that beneficial oral 
instruction, those practical lessons on the 
duties of life, which should pervade en- 
tirely ber intercourse with children. 

It is thus that lessons of love, forbear- 
anoe, truth, kindliness, self-denial, and 
generosity may be deeply impressed on 
the ductible mind, and the seeds of true 
piety and upright behavior scattered care- 
fully over the prepared soll. 

The first care should be to distinguish 
between the different dispositions which 
nature has given to children—to strengthen 
the weak and vaciliating, soften the ob- 
durate, encourage the timid, aud repress 
the forward—to eradicate weeds, and sow 


the good seed. 
en - 


Do Brirps Powon Tueir Youna t—It 
has been claimed by observers of birds, 
says a correspondment, that some of the 
feathered tribe will feed their young if 
they are caged, and if they fail after a cer- 
tain time to release them, will bring them 
a poisoned weed to eat, that death may 
end their captivity. 

Last spring at a farmhouse, the children 
captured a nest of three young thrushes, 
and they were immediately caged and 
hung in a tree, 

The mother was soon about, calling her 
young, and In a littie while brought them 
soine worms. She continued feeding them 
regularly for several days witbout seem- 
ing to pay much attention, to persons 
about. 

But shortly after this came the tragic 
ending that demonstrated the theory re- 
lative to birds. She brought them a sprig 
of green cme morning and disappeared, 

In leas than an hour they all died. The 
sprig was examined and proved to be the 
deadly larkspur, a weed that will kill 
full-grown cattle, 

The little creatures lay dead in the cage, 
victims of their mother’s stern resolve 
that her offspring should die by her own 


act rather than live in captivity. 
a 
MARBLE MAKING.—The example furn: 


ished by nature in the production of mar- 
ble from chalk by water—the latter peroo- 
lating gradually and steadily through the 
chalky deposits, dissolving the chalk par- 
ticle by particle, and crystallizing it, 
mountain pressure affecting its character- 
istic solidity—it is now found may be the 
basis of accomplishing similar results by 
a resort tochemical processes, 

Slices of chalk are for this purpose 
dipped intoa color bath, staining them 
with tints that will imitate any kind of 
marble known, the same mineral stains 
answering this end as are employed in 
nature, 

For instance, to produce the appearance 
of the well known and popular verde an- 
tique an oxide of copper application is re- 
sorted to, and ina similar manner green, 
pink, black, and other colorings are ob- 
tained. The slices after this are placed in 
another bath, where they are hardened 
and crystallized, coming out, to all intents 
and purposes, real marble, 

em 

TRUTH, AND WHEN TO SPEAK IT.- 
There are agreeable truths and disagree- 
able truths, and it is the province of dis 
cretion or sound judgment to make a se 
lection from these, and not to employ 
them all indiscriminately. 

Speaking the truth is not always virtue; 
concealing it is very often judicious, It 
is only when duty calls upon you to re- 
veal the truth that it is commendable, A 
tale-tellor may be a truth-teller, but every 
oné dislikes the character of a person who 
goes froin one house to another and com- 
municates all he sees or hears; we never 
stop to inquire whether he speaks the 
truth or not. 

He is perhaps all the worse for speaking 
the truth, for truth is particularly offen- 
sive in such cases, and never tails to set 
famiiies at variance. Silence is discretion, 


and concealment of facts las judicious, 
ie 


Servick.—We all, in oné way or an- 
other, serve our fellow-men; but there laa 
vast difference between one who does this 
only 
directa his life accordingly. This aim de 
mands, not diffuseness, as 
does 


appear, but concentration. It 
chiefly tend to a series of desultory efforts 
to do one and another person good as 
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Scientific and Useful, 





HoksemsHoxus.—A process for making 
cast steel horseshoes has been patented in 
Glasgow. The steel, which is stated to 
have very great fluidity, is a special make, 

MARBLE VBNBER.—A preparation called 
marbie veneer has been invented by a 
German mechanic, who claims that it is 
waterproof, fireproof, and will not break, 
shrink, peel, or crack, 


Rorg.—A oork-oore floating rope has 
been designed. The inventor claims that 
his floating rope of one inch in thickness 
will stand a strain of more than 1000 
pounds. The rope consists of acore of 
small, round corks, about three-quarters 
ofan inch long, placed end to end, round 
which is a braided network of cotton 
twine, This is surrounded by another 
layer of strong cotton twine, braided in 
heavy strands, which is about a quarter of 
an inch thick, 

BorT.Les.—A wash bottle, for washing 
gases, has been devised recently. The bot- 
tle has no stopper, and consists of a coni- 
cal flask with a gallery round the top, into 
which meroury, or other sul’able liquid, 
is poured, In this rests an inverted bulb- 
flask, with wide neck, from which a glass 
tube leads away the gas; but the gas is 
brought into the arrangement by a tube 
which comes bodily through the hollow 
of the bulb and terminates in the conical 
flask below within the washing liquid. 


For GoLp.—A new amalgam has been 
discovered which isa wonderful substi- 
tute for gold. It consists of ninéty-four 
parts of copper to six parta of antimony. 
The copper is melted, and the antimony ia 
then added. Once the two metals are suf- 
ficiently fused together, a little magne- 
slum and carbonite of lime are added to 
increase the density of the material. The 
product can be drawn, wrought, and sol- 
dered just like gold, which it almost ex- 
actly resembles on being polished. Even 
when 6x posed to the action of ammoniacal 
saltsor nitrous vapours it preserves ita 
color, ‘The cost of making it is about Is. a 
pound avoirdu pois, 


| Farm and ‘Barden. 


Kaaus,—According to the United States 
census report, the hens of this country 
average 100 eggs each per year. Nome 
egg: producing contests last year showed 
that a hen can be induced to lay 180 in a 
year. There is a great deal of difference 
between what the hens are doing, and 
what they could do, 

Agst.--The older an apimal gets the 
more it costs to put on flesh, and if, as in 
case with hogs, beef cattle can be put into 
shapo earlier, #0 as Lo command the high- 
est market price a pound, cattle men will 
readily adopt the policy of feeding off 
earlier, There is often more net profit in 
1000 pounds than In 1500 pounds, 





ONIONS, —Onions can 6asily be kept good 
through the year. Choose the best and 
firmeost, and hang them in nets in some 
room or chimney where they can be ex- 
posed to yood wood-fire smoke, After 
three or four days of this treatment, they 
can be putinto the ordinary store-room., 
The taste or flavor will not be affected, but 
they will be kept from going bad and trom 
running to seed, 

PLASTER, —The beat tine to sow plaster 
is Garly in the spring, #0 as to let the rains 
wash the plaster into the soil. It may be 
sown later in the season on clover, when 
the plants are suffering from lack of moin- 
ture. It is also excellent to use in stables 
and to throw on manure heaps when they 
are fermenting. Plaster absorbs ammonia 
and is then converted into sulphate of am- 
monia, which is @ very stimulating ferti- 
liver. 

AN ELeCTRIO INOUBATOR,—A German 
experimenter has been at work for three 
years an an é6lectric incubator, In which 
the heat required to hatch the chickens in 
supplied by the electric current In a way 
that Is now well known. The difficulty in 





incidentally and one who has the | 
conscious purpose of doing so, and who | 
| ly the temperature; but it is stated that 
may at first | 
not | 


such an application of electric heating lies 
in regulating the current, and consequent 
he has devised one which maintains the 
temperature within one-tenth of a degrees. 
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Personal Sarroundings. 

We cften speak of ‘“‘personal sur- 
roundings’’ without forming avy dis- 
tinct notion of what the phrase actually 
means, or even suspecting how much it 
implies. To recognize the existence of 
this surrounding, and to try to compre- 
hend the part it plays in the intercourse 
of spirits and the interchange of ideas, 
is at once the duty and interest of intel- 
ligent minds endowed with the faculty 
of introspection and the power of scruti- 
nizing the prejudices, the conceptions, 
in short, the attributes, of our indi- 
viduality, though not with the grace 
and gift of seeing ourselves as others 
see us. WVerhaps it may be a matter for 
thankfulness that this power has been 
withheld. 

When the atmosphere of elf is dis- 
turbed by great convulsions or filled 
with especially dense vapors, the effect 
produced on the mind itself is so great 
that the individual! is unable, 80 to say, 
to live in his own world. Unless he can 
be lifted out of his personal surround- 
ings, he will be blinded, stifled, and 
mentally paralyzed by his own morbid 
state. 

The extreme development of this con- 
dition will probably bring its subject 
under the special cognizance of those 
around him by the ungenial bearing he 
presents; but, of the thousand and one 
lesser states of disorder and suflering to 
which the individual is subject, he alone 
is conscious, 

The moods and weatherings of the 
mind, as many and various as the 
changes of temperature, of atmosphere, 
of electric state in the air around us, 
are purely personal experiences, in re- 
spect of which ‘‘every heart knoweth 
ite own bitterness, and a stranger inter- 
meddleth not with its joy.” 

The sort of wisdom a healthy and 
strong mind acquires by experience is to 
be able to recognize the true natnre of 
ite surroundings, and to avoid the per- 
sonal and social blunder of attributing 
to the folk and objecta with which it is 
brought into contact hues and halos like 
those that seem to surround the flame 
of a candle when the digestion is dis- 
ordered—which are in fact part of its 
own state. 

It is not possible to throw even this 
cursory glance over the subject of ‘‘per- 
sonal surroundings’’ without perceiving 
ite great practical interest. No one who 
is duly impressed with the importance 
of recognizing and employing every 
means of self-improvement, even with 
the lowest selfish aim to personal hap- 
piness, can fail to see the value of a 
clear view of the facts thus briefly no- 
ticed. It follows from what has been 
said that every oullook must, to some 
extent, be tinted, if not deeply colored, 


and slightly refracted if not absolutely 
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server, creeps into and modifies every 
impression received; and, inasmuch as 
the real nature of the object is first 


veiled, and perhaps distorted, by its 





own surroundings, the conception we 
form of any other person’s mind or con- 
sciousness, of his real feeelings or mo- 
tives, must be first modified by his sur- 
roundings and then by our own. This 
is a consideration that suggests the 
greatest caution in jumping to conclu- 
sions about those we encounter in life, 
and should bring vividly to the mind 
the need of reserve in forming a judg- 
ment, 

It follows again that our 
troubles, those which lie closest to, press 
most directly upon, our spirits, are 
often, if not generally, the creatures of 
our own little world, the elements of 
our “‘personal surroundings.”’ 


worst 


Not only are external objects modi- 
fled by our medium, but the atmosphere 
we carry about with us, and which is 
part of ourselves, is filled with images 
and influences as real, so far as we are 
concerned, as the veritable objects out- 
side; and the two get so mixed up to- 
gether that the real and the imaginary 
cannot be distinguished. 

We see phantom pictures of thought 
as plainly depicted in the clouds and 
vapors of our personal atmosphere as 
the imayes called up by the actual and 
palpable world without. It needs no 
reasoning to convince the mind that in 
the presence of these sources of fallacy 
something more than a policy of acting 
on first impressions, or trusting wholly 
to the judgment otf self, is requisite to 
steer the consciousness safely through a 
course beset by perils. 

By comparing our own impressions 
with those of other minds, and by this 
process only, can we ensure accuracy of 
conception. It follows, once more, that 
many of the sorrows, much of the de- 
pression, not a few of the morbid and 
sinister influences, to which we are all 
exposed, take their rise from our own 
natures, and have no existence outside 
the personal atmosphere. 

The young cannot be too frequently 
reminded that no debased thought or 
corrupt pleasure is without its evil con- 
sequence. The reverie, the indulgence, 
passes out of memory, but it leaves a 
germ of corruption behind, which fer- 
ments in secret and grows silently, un- 
til, in after-years, the fruit appears, and 
then the unretlecting wonder whence it 
has sprung. It often happens that, in 
the delirium of fever, or in a paroxysm 
of mental derangement, a mind which 
has never been suspected of impurity 
betrays a seemingly intimate acquaint- 
ance with evil. 

The recollections disclosed by memory 
are, in fact, old and forgotten photo- 
graphs—if we may so describe them—of 
scenes and narratives which have been 
taken in with avidity and hidden per- 
haps in very shame from self. It is not 
necessary to suppose that these unex- 
pected revelations indicate a hypocri- 
tical nature. They are often the sin- 
cerely repented sins of youth that make 
the worst, the most hateful and plaguing 
spectres of later years. 

The buried thought, or revel, passes 
into a state of corruption, and it reap- 
pears in the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds self asa noxious vapor. If we 
could only convince ourselves that all 
we tind in our intimate ‘‘personal sur- 
roundings’’ was once, if it is not atill, a 
part of self, we should be humiliated, 
but better instructed in the manaye- 
ment of that delicate but retentive ap- 
paratus, the mind, where nothing good 


| or bad is really lost, though long wmis- 


laid and dropped out of memory. 
Self-culture must consist in something 
more, and far deeper, than the mere ac- 


juisition of knowledge, if itis to be of 
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when the need of it begins to be recog- 
nized. 
Little more can be done in this matter | 
than to point out the necessity, and 

plead with those who are entering 00 | 
life to adopt a course which they will | 
hereafter find to be the only right and 
safe one. If a man would have bis | 
“persona! surroundings’’ agreeable and 
untained by evil when the time comes 
to rest and bask in their sunshine, he 
must take care not to poison his mind 
with foul and corruptible materials 
likely Lo give off vapors later on. 

It matters nothing whether the pur- 
pose of dwelling on evil be to revel in 
or to correct it; no man can touch pitch 
without being defiled. The corruption 
buried out of sight in disgust will germ- 
inate with as deadly eflect as that hid- 
den away for future enjoyment, 

aeeagea ee 

Tue love which every child brings 
with it is in itself the strongest indica- 
tion of the needs of the child. Love is 
like sunshine; without ii there can be 
no harmonious growth or development, 
As well expect a fruit tree to bear deli- 
cious fruit in a cellar as expect a child 
to grow up into symmetrical manhood 
or womanhood without love. As invari- | 
ably we appropriate the sunniest nook in 
the garden to the nursery, 80 must the 
warmest and sunniest apartments of the 
heart be given to the little ones, Nur- 
tured in an atmosphere of love, their 
various powers expand in unconscious 
but imcomparable beauty. 








WoMAN’S true strength lies in her 
quietness. The noisy, blustering, ar- 
rogant, self-asserting of the sex make 
the air hot with their voices, and trouble 
the world with their superabundant ac- 
tivities. But this is pot real strength— 
it is more venerally just a sham and a 
show, which breaks down under the 
pressure of personal and private trial; 
while the true power of those who, as | 
wives, influence the present, and, as 
mothers, mould the future, lies hidden 
from the public, all the more valuable 
because of its reserve. 


WAT an inexhaustible source of 
pleasure and profit abounds in that 
home wherein a tender mother dwells, 
and from whom may be derived the 
wisest maxims and rules of happy life! 
In such a home ought to be found the 
dutiful daughter and the tender and af- 
fectionate In that home may be 
acquired the beauties and knowledge of 
the world, without the danger of being | 
infected by the bad example abroad. 


son, 


Tue soul that is full of pure and 
generous affections fashions the features 
into its own angelic likeness, as tle rose 
which grows in grace and blossoms into 
loveliness which art cannot equal. 
There is nothing on earth which so 
quickly transfigures a personality, re- | 
tines, exalts, irradiates with heaven’s 
own impress of loveliness, as a pervad- 
ing kindness of the heart. 


IT was because Nelson attended to 
detail in respect of time that he was so 
victorious, ‘‘l owe,’ he said, ‘‘all my 
success in life to having been always a 
quarter of an hour before my time.” 
‘‘Every moment lost,’’ said Napoleon, 
“vives an opportunity for misfortune.” 

IT is impossible to estimate the value 
of tact in the household, even when ex- 
ercised only by a single member, but, 
where all share in it and use it for the 
general good, there will be some of the 
most exquisite pleasures of home life. 








He who is always changing from ob- 
ject to object finishes nothing, and his 
ife at last resembles a heap of detached 


stones, which, if he had but kept to one 
might have heer } ‘ " 
> > * 
THE praise at Diame whict an 
he lowest boughs, and may be easily 


plucked, are generally worthless. | 


| in the world. 
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SU BSORIBER. — Write to the Cen New 
Company for the book you want, a 


Tur Poser. 
B. M. W.—We have never heard that 


| the anniversary of the fortieth year of weg. 


ding had any special name or celebration, 
PoMONA.—A good sympathetic ink ty 
made with « solution of acetate of 
with a little nitrate added to it. If tarns rose. 
colored by heat, and disa 
cold. a whee 
L. 8 —1L. We do not know what the Bs 
cholt Home, Yorkshire, England ts noted 
2. Old Crockery can be determined as to a. 
maker and value, by its marks. 3, We wou 
not care for such stories, 
YOu refer 


Sam B.—The passage to which 

occurs ip Hamlet, act 2 scene Hamiet 
talking with the spies that have aot net > 
him,and his supposed madness being 

to, he says. “Iam but mad north. . 
when the wind is southerly, I meow ¢ ae 
from a handsaw.” I¢ ig generally admitted 
that the word “handsaw,” is a corre ption 
hernshaw or heronshaw. The gentionan te 
whom you refer was either misunderstood by 
you, or else he made a blunder in saying thas 
it was originally written henshaw. 

G. B.—The last royal Governor of Mas 
suchusetts, was Thomas Gage. He was born 
in England, and died there in April, 1787 He 
arrived in Boston in May, 1774, while the peo. 


| ple of that colony were preparing for resist. 
| ance tothe acts of the British Government, 


He wus instructed to seize and punish Samuel 
Adams and Hancock, but never even at 
tempted their arrest. He planned the expedi 
tion to Concord, which resulted in the dustle 
of Lexington, and established martial law 
throughout Massachusetts. He offered pardon 
to all who would return to their allegiance 
suve Adams and Hancock. After the battle 
of Bunker Hill be was superseded by Genera! 
Howe. 


E. C. W.—Giovanni Battista Viotti, the 
Italian violinist, who enjoyed the highest re 
putation in his day, was born at F ontanetto, 
Piedmont, about 1755. He died itn Brighton, 
England, March 3, 18%. He wag appointed 
first violinist in the Royal Chapel in Tarinbe 
fore he had attained his majority. Daring the 
French revolution he fled to London, and was 
fora short period the leader of « band fm 
theatre, After the restoration of the Bour. 
bons he assumed the direction of the Royal 
Academy of Music at Paris, but met with no 


success. Before this he had lost all bis pro 
perty in the wine business. His declining 
days were passed in England. He resided in 


Hamburg only a few years. 


P. M. W.—Chlioride of sodium (salt) is 
present in the blood in the proportion of foar 
and a half parts per thousand; and phosphate 


| of lime exists in the bones and other solid 
| tissues in much 


greater proportion. Both 
these substances are also ingredients of the 
food. Chloride of sodium is found in muscalar 
flesh, or lean mes®, in the proportion of two 
parts per thousand, and we are also In the 
habit of adding it to the food as 4 condiment. 
breeders of sheep, cattle, and horses always 
find that « liberal supply of common salt tm- 
proves greatly the condition of the animals 
Phosphate of lime exists in the muscular flesh 
of the animals, in fish, oysters, eggs, in the 
cereal grains, in peas, beans, potatoes, beets, 
turnips, and even in most of the juicy fruits. 


E B. B.—Juce@a is a name variously 
used in ancient geography to designate the 
whole of Palestine or the land of the Jews, 
especially during the period between the 
Babylonish captivity and the last wars of the 
Jews. Palestine, after having been several 
times conquered by the Saracens, and retaken, 
from the seventh to the tenth century, and 
after being the scene of the wars of the 
Crusades, and other conflicts, was united 
the Ottoman Empire by Selim I. in 1516, Baby- 
lon was, anctently, the most magnificent eity 
its greatness was so reduced 
in succeeding ages that at present the place 
where it stood is scarcely known to travelers. 
Soo, a seaport town in Syria, on the easterD 
part of a peninsula, which in antiquity was 
the insular site of the famous city of Tyre, 
suffered in 1437 from a severe earthquake, and 
its present trade and pepulation are inoon- 
siderable. 

H. ©. C.—The distinction of being ® 
remnant of the Tower of Babel has beer 
claimed for three different masses:—l8t, for 
Nimrud’s Tower, at Akkerkuff; second, the 
Maj Ilibe, 950 yards east of the Euphrates and 
tive intles above the modern town of Hillao; 
third, the Birs Nimrud, to the west of that 
river and about sfx miles to the south-west of 
Hillah—the whole situated in Baby jonia. te 
last of these bas the majority of opinions +2 
its favor. It is an oblong structure with § 
total circumferences of 762 yards. Af ne 
eastern side it is cloven by a deep furrow, aD 
is not more than 50 or 60 feet in height; bat on 
the western side it rises in a conical igure ba 


mult is 8 
an elevation of 188 feet. On its summa 
and 3 feet 


solid pile of brick 37 feet high sop 
broad, diminishing in thickness ce by 
which ts broken and frregular and a ird of 
a large fissure, extending through 4 . gare 
its height, and perforated by pggen 
holes These ruins stand on 4 a uins 
1d, the whole of which ts tts bee 
e weathre - . af wer 

- 8 stale 

gtorians are & P 

t that it wasa square 5¢ whi 


; , h s 
orm of a pyramid, © 


mile at i+ 


measured one-eighth of a 


reaching a height of 600 teet 
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FALK SPRING. 
BY G. L. B. 
tre battled Winter, at fair Spring's first nod, 
His weakened forces northward home hath 
led, 
While remnant drifts about our path are 
spread, 
rhe crocus bursts the bondage of the sod; 
And, lo! where late among the snow we trod, 
Phe blossom sunward lifts its dainty head, 
White, purple, gold, along the garden bed, 
To catch the first warm glances of its god. 


Thus, in some gloomy season of the heart, 
When sorrow all our joy hath overspread, 
And ev'ry voice seems but to make us sad, 

New hopes arise ere pain can all depart; 

We fling aside the discontent and dread, 
And go our way with faces bright and glad. 
—_—- 


Only Once. 


L. 8. 








BY A. 





1S a glorious picture, with a back- 

| ground of black jagged cliffs, which 

seem here and there to have been rent 
asunder for the purpose of affording a 
glimpse of wooded hills and granite cairns 
and the boundless waste of heathery moor- 
land which stretches away to the horizon. 

In front a little primitive harbor affords 
shelter toa few fishing smacks; here and 
there, at the glen’s mouth, are great banks 
of shifting yellow eand, with clear shallow 
pools left by the tide between the scat- 
tered black rocks, and beyond all is the 
deep blue of the sea, touched now into 
gold and crimson and purple by the blaze 
of # gorgeous sunset and melting away 
into the paler blue of the cloudless sky, 
so that itis hard to tell where sea ends and 
sky begins. 

Lancelot Allen brought his easel and his 
portfolio and all his artistic ‘‘traps’’ to the 
little West Country fishing village, and 
took up his abode here with the avowed 
intention of setting to work in real earnest, 
and obtaining during bis summer holiday 
material enough to last bim for the re- 
mainder of the year; but, amid such a 
wealth of loveliness, such marvellous 
combinations of color, he could not decide 
where to begin. 

He tinds it easier to lay under the 
shadow of the great cliffeand smoke his 
pipe and gaze out over the shining waters, 
or to dream away his days in some shelt- 
ered nouk of .he moor, than to take out 
his. palette and try to reproduce the gor- 
geous beauty of either land or sea. 

Now, as the color of tbe sky changes 
from blue to gold and saffron and crim- 
son, and the blue of the water deepens in- 
to purple, he flings down his brush and, 
with a gesture of despair, pushes his soft 
artist’s hat from his forehead. 

“The colors with which to represent 
that were never mixed,’’ he remarks rue- 
fully. “I give itup!” 

‘Oh, but it is beautiful!’ says his com- 
panion, ber dark eyes fixed not on the 
blazing sunset, but on his canvas. 

He looks up at her with a little laugh. 

“Do you think so?’ I have secured one 
kind critic, at least. Now, if I were a por- 
trait painter’’—his blue eyes lighting up 
with admiration as they scan the girl’s 
beauly—“I would sendin next spring a 
picture that would take Burlington House 
by storm !”’ 

‘Burlington House?’ the girl repeats, 
in shy soft tones, evidently not in the 
\6ast Com prehending his meaning. 

“Yes—the Academy show, you know,”’ 
ié 6xplains carelessly. “Oh, don’t go yet 

there’s a good child! Have pity on a 
poor lonely beggar for a little longer! 
Mrs. Heales is your aunt, you say ?”’ 

“Yes, sir—my father’s sister.’ 

“Then your name is——”’ 

‘“Pennant—Sallie Pennant.” 

he young man utters an exclamation 
Of dissatisfaction at the unsuitableness of 
{hé name for such a girl; then he says— 

‘Were you christened ‘Sarah ?’”’ 

“I suppose so; they all cal! me ‘Sallie.’ 
Youdo notthink it a pretty name ?”’— 
with a sudden wistful comprehension of 
his thought that surprises him. 

“Not half pretty enough,’ he answers, 
*miling, as he leaves his campstool and 
‘ils down at her feet to gaze up into ner 
face with laughing eyes. 

“But it has a pretty meaning.”’ 

“Has it?’ 

‘Why, Sallie, where is your Biblical 
knowledge ?”’ cries Lancelot. “Tt means 
* princess. And, by Jove,” he adda ina 

wer tone, “it is not misapplied, after 


Mr A en ! 


. s 
gOt flush spreads ver her face 


row to cBin, and her long 


Op shyly before his ardent gaze, hiding 
6r great dark eyes, 
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“Well,” he pursues banteringly, ‘is 80 thoroughl. enjoying his summer holl- 


that news? Has no one ever told you 
what a lovely little princess you are? 
Have you no willing slaves and subjects? 
What are all those blackbearded young 
giants lounging round the harbor think- 
ing of ?” 

For an instant the eyelids are raised and 
a gieam of merriment flashes from ander 
them. 

“They're fishing perhaps,” the girl sug- 
gests demurely; and Lancelot gives a ring- 
ing laugh. 

The girl in so pretty that it is a positive 
pleasure to look at ber he thinks; and the 
colorin her cheeks glows and deepens 
visibly under the glance of his bold biue 
eyes, 

Beauty is not rare among the West- 
Country women—a portrait painter might 
find even within the narrow confines of 
Tideford village any puimber of models 
well worthy of his brush—but Sallie Pen- 
nant’s beauty is remarkable even here; 
and it does not strike him that the deli- 
cacy which is its especial charm imay be 
the sign of physical weakness, 

Her hands, sinall and well formed, are 
tanned and reddened by work and 
weather, but ber exquisite complexion 
has no traceof sunburn, and the white- 
ness of ber forehead is shown off by 
abundant dark hair. 

Before the giow of the sunset has quite 
faded from tie sky and the stars gleam 
palely out over the darkening purple of 
the sea, Lancelot Allen knows all the 
girl’s simple history. She is the sole sur. 
vivor of a iarge family, and therefore 
thought much of by her widowed mother 
and the childless aunt with whom they 
live. 

Her brothers and sisters one by one 
faded quietly out of life, except the 
youngest boy, who was drowned with his 
father three years ago. Sallie's great eyes 
dilate and fill with tears as her low voice 
falters over the story. 

But the smiles come back as the artist, 
in return, tells her something of his own 
lite—of idle wanderings in lands even the 
names of which are strange to her ears, of 
the fascinating unconventional art-world 
which seems to have treated him so kind- 
ly, of the men and women who paint their 
ow. pictures, criticise the work of their 
friends, and share one another’s triumphs 
and reverses with good temper and a 
lightheartedness of which he himself is 
the very embodiment. 


Their long idle talk in the sunset glory 
is the first of many pleasant hours; and it 
does not occur to the young man that he 
is doing anything worse than spending a 
particularly delightful holiday and giving 
a good deal of enjoyment to a companion. 
His little “‘princess,’’ as he persists in call- 
ing her, is quick and bright as well as 
pretty, and it is a pastime peculiarly 
agreeable to his nature to open ber won- 
dering eyes to a new world of undreamed- 
of beauty, to lend her books and show 
her pictures, and feed ber uncultured 
mind and vivid imagination with poetry 
and art. 

Though he is nota portrait painter, he 
makes a dozen sketches of her in various 
attitudes, none of them satisfactory to 
himself, but each perfection in her Inno- 
cent eyes; and she seems to develop fresh 
beauty every day. 

Her charm, instead of palling on his cul- 
tivated taste, increases every time he 





essays to portray it; and he never pauses | 
to think that what to bim is nothing more | 


than a summer idy!l, a pleasant episode, 
wn added charm to a solitary holiday, is to 
her something far more serious—the mak- 
ing or marring of ber life. 

In her girlish imagination, she places 
bim upon a pedestal, and falls down and 
worships him with the utter abandonment 
of @ passionate undisciplined nature. She 
sees in him the embodiment of all 
knights and beroes he telis her about, the 
living representative of all that is noble 
and good in‘the poetry he teaches her, 

To her it is his pleasant voice that gives 
balf the music to Tennyson and Brown- 
ing. She pictures the Knights of the 


the | 


Round Table, the lover of the “princess,” | 
the hero of ‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” | 


each and all as afair young Englishman 


witha slight well-built figure, a happy | 


blue eyes, and 


sunburned face, smiling 
closely-cropped yellow hair. 
“Her’s clean daft on the 
from Lunnon!”’ the Tidetord 
one another with amazement. 
look at Jan Treherne arter he! 


painter chap 
gossips tell 
“Her won't 


Jan Treherne, bearing the gossip ana 
seeing sormett ig fwha "4 inted se t 
heir remarks, 8COW:i5 ali § M4 x 
brawny fist in a manner tnat odes | r 
“the painter chap trom Lunn yn’’ who is 


day. 

Jan isa big black-bearded young man, 
who looks as it he could, with very slight 
exertion, crush the life out of the slim 
artist. He has been the principal friend 
and adviser of pretty Sallie's widowed 
mother, the close companion of her dead 
brothers, and the girl has come to be re- 
garded as his especial property, respected 
accordingly by all the other young fisher- 
men, and untroubled by their jocular 
rough and-ready love-making. 

Jan suffers in silence for a week or two. 
His suit has never been so favorably re- 
ceived by Sallie herselfas be would have 
other people believe, ahd he hardly feels 
sure of his ground in criticising her 
actions; but, when he has called at her 
cottage on two successive evenings with- 
out finding her in, he can restrain his feel- 
ing« no longer, and waylays her as she 
and Lancelot are strolling bomewards 
together along the cliff path. 

The girl’s eyes are downcast. She is be 
coming shy of meeting Lancelot’s glance, 
and she does not see Jan advancing until 
ber compenion breaks off in the middle of 
a sentence and greets bim cheerily, ay he 
is accustomed to greet every one he meots 
in the delightful old-fashioued spot where 
be has temporarily pitched his tent. 

“Good evening, Treherne! Is not this 
grand weather? And how goer the tish- 
ing ?”’ 

Jan responds sulkily enough’ and mut- 
ters that he has come to see Sallie. 

Sallie’s color rises in a painful blush as 
she looks from one man to the other, and 
sees the inference Lancelot draws from 
her old admirer’s manner. 

“T will bid you ‘Good-bye,’ then, Mr. 
Allen,’’ she ssys hastily; “do not come 
out of your way.” 

“For fear of getting into other people's 
way 7’? asked Lancelot lightly. ‘Hut it is 
‘Good-bye,’ princess; It is only “iood 
night.’ I shall see you to-morrow.”’ 

He raises his cap, nods to Jan, and turns 
away. And Jan frowns more than ever 
al the graceful deforential gesture; it adds 
to his ireful Jealousy to seo the girl treated 
as an equal by the strange gentioman. 

“Is yon chap going to marry you, Nal- 
lie?” he asks abruptly, as they walk on 
side by side, 

Sallie stops. 

“Jan, how dare you? What right——” 

“More tight than hein got, then,’’ the 
young man says doggedly; ‘and, if so be 
as hein fooling you, my lass, 1’ll break 
his bead for him!’ 

Sallie’s flush has disappeared, her 
cheeks are paler than usual, a yearning 
wistfulness has come into her dark eyes 
as they gaz9 out seaward. For the first 
time, the difference between her daily sur- 
roundings, her station in iife, and the par- 
adise into which Lancelot has led her 
strikes ber painfully. 

She has given her heart to the hand- 
some soft-voiced stranger, and, with all 
his pleasant friendship, all bis tender fat- 
tery and his open admiration, he has 
uttered never a word that points to the 
end about which Jan roughly inquirea, 

“You will beno friend of mineif you 
abuse Mr. Allen,’’ she says at last, in a 
low tremulous tone, but very clearly. 
“He has done you no harm; there is not a 
soul in the place to whom be has not been 
kind; and he says he never wet such de- 
lightf{nl people as in the West Country.” 

“Like enough!” growls Jan, trying to 
read her proudly averted tace, but tailing 
to do #0. “Let hbim find delight among 
folk of his own, not come meddlin’ wi? 
our’n,”’ 

“Ia tbatall you wanted to say to me?”’ 
says Nallie, with some spirit. “If so, I 
will bid you “ood night’”’ 

“No,” be blurts out desperately, con- 
scious that he is not prospering as he 
would like—“it weren’t all. lat be this 
paainter, Sallie, and lel you and mé make 
up. I’ve waited these years—you were 
such alittie maid—but now it be time to 
speak,’’ 

Sallie interrupts him with «# cry and « 
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and faces her with an expreesion of ming 
led pain and anger in his black eyes. 

“Im that your last word, Salile?'’—‘! 
hope 80, Jan—on this subject.”’ 

‘“Mind—it’s the last time of axing! 
‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ lass ?"’ 

Sallie does not filnch. Though she ia 
pale and trembling, she meets his gaze 
bravely; but the tears welling into her 
eyes do not soften the look of bis. 

“*No,’ Jan!” 

Then she puts up both slender hands to 
cover her face and shoulders, for Jan has 
turned sharply away from her with a hor- 
rible imprecation on the unconscious head 
of Lancelot Alien. 

The next time Sallie meets the artist he 
asks what has become of her roses, and 
where she has hidden herself forthe last 
two days. For the first time it strikes bim 
that she has a palofully fragile look; and 
the impression adds gentieness to his 
manner, 

He shows an anxiety for her well-being, 
provides for her comfort, and offers her 
numberless little attentions as he would 
effer to any woman in hisown set, but 
which she, in her ignorance, receives with 
a beating beart and a delightfal hope, 
What if, after all, he should stoop to love 
her, should raise her to bis own level, 
should act in her behalf the King Cop 
hetua or the Lord of Burleigh whose love 
stories he long since told her? 

She listens more eagerly than ever to 
his idle talk; she tries te picturein her 
mind the men and women he describes to 
her; she notes and adopts his pronuncia 
tion of words that are habitually pro. 
nounced wrongly by all Tideford; she 
studies the books he gives her with an in- 
teroAt that is pitiful, And at last there 
comes a day whon his blue eyes, looking 
searchingly into hers, light up with some- 
thing more passionate than mere artiatic 
approval, 

“You are the loveliest little princess 
that over was born,’ he declares fondly, 
“and I cannot imagine how on earth I 
shall tear myself away from youl Do you 
know of whom you remind me as you ait 
there?” 

She cannot speak, #0 shakes Ler ruffled 
head. Hehas taken her bare sunburnt 
littie hand in bis and is amilingin re 
sponse to her sinile. 

“Don’t you know when Queen Guine 
vere ‘looked #0 lovely ?'”’ 


**A man had given all other blisa 
And all his worldly worth for thia, 
To waste bis whole beart in one kias 
Upon her perfect lips,’’’ 

be quotes softly, and draws her to bim to 
press his lips to hersin along Hagering 
caress, Which banishes her last doubt and 
gives ber # thrill of happiness, 

Then she withdraws suddenly from his 
arms in dire confusion and flees out of 
sight, for @ familiar voice is calling loudly 
and sbrilly 

“Mr. Allen, sir!’’ 

Lancelot, bearing it, turns with a laugh 
to meet bis panting landlady, who is bur- 
rying towards him, holding at arm’s 
length, as though it were an infernal 
machine, a bull colored envelope, such an 
she Gas probably never before bandied 

The young man laughs gaily at her por- 


| turbation, and at o:.cé opens the telegram, 


deprecating band laid suddenly upon bis | 


arin. 
“No, Jan, please—notofthat! | cannot 
marry you! I told you #0 before.” 
“But why, then, Sallie? I’il be 
good to you; you shall 
Don’t say ‘No'—don’t ’e6 now! 
like a vule alter all these years 
Sailie glances up. The genuine feeling 
that makes bis voice rough fills ber tender 


real 


I'll look 


heart with sometbing like remorse, 


“You will never look foolish, Jan,’’ she 
“uy £G V 1} are to big and strong 
n M+ 4 ~ i - 

4 A - 
“ a i 4 i 
He stands & ¢ arrow pathwa 


to assure the woman it’s nothing more 
alarming than a suminons to him to pro- 
ceed Immediately to Devonport, to joina 
friend of hia who has his yacht there and 
isn going to start for acrulse along the 
W olsh coast. 

So the next time the little ‘*princess’’ 
hears of him she comes in from 
church on the following morning, rather 
weary—for it is the first Sunday since 
Lancelot’s arrival at Tideford that he has 
falied to pul in an appearance in the little 
whitewashed building which the Tideford 
people consider quite good enough for de 
votional purpores, bul of which he speaks 
vory slightingly. Hor mother in6ets her 
on the threshold, exzciainuning at ber la-dy 
appearance, and telling ber in the same 
breath that Mr. Alien has been in to may 
‘(00d bye!” 

“And quite vexed 


in when 


hein was you were 


not in,’’ she @6xpliaing volubly, ‘and 
waited till the balf hour; but hein tad lo 
| catch the train to get to the cove. Why, 


live like a lady! | 


Sallie lass, what alle you 7” 
“The sup,” Sallie answers lalntiy, enter 
ing thé collage and sinking Unslesadily in- 


}to the firest chair; “it bas lurned me 
giddy.’’ 

“Why, #0 't'as! Just what Mr. Ailen 
snid—‘Knough to roasta fellow I’ he says, 
and laughs (#0 you and rast—do' 66 how 
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PuILapeLruta, Ta. 
Personal Soarroundings. 
We oflen speak of “personal sur- 


roundings’? without forming any dis- 
tinct notion of what the phrase actually 
means, or even suspecting how much it 
implies. To recognize the existence of 
this surrounding, and to try to compre- 
hend the part it plays in the intercourse 
of spirits and the interchange of ideas, 
is at once the duty and interest of intel- 
ligent minds endowed with the faculty 
of introspection and the power of scruti- 
nizing the prejudices, the conceptions, 
in short, the attributes, of our indi- 
viduality, though not with the grace 
and gift of seeing ourselves as others 
xee us. l’erhaps it may be a matter for 
thankfulness that this power has been 
withheld. 

When the atmosphere of self is dis- 
turbed by great convulsions or filled 
with especially dense vapors, the eflect 
produced on the mind itself is so great 
that the individual is unable, s0 to say, 
to live in his own world. Unless he can 
be lifled out of his personal surround- 
ings, he will be blinded, stifled, and 
mentally paralyzed by his own morbid 
state. 

The extreme development of this con- 
dition will probably bring its subject 
under the special cognizance of those 
around him by the ungenial bearing he 
presents; but, of the thousand and one 
lesser states of disorder and suflering to 
which the individual is subject, he alone 
is CONSCIOUS. 

The moods and weatherings of the 
mind, as many and various as the 
changes of temperature, of atmosphere, 
of electric state in the air around us, 
are purely personal experiences, in re- 
spect of which ‘‘every heart knoweth 
its own bitterness, and a stranger inter- 
meddleth not with its joy.” 

The sort of wisdom a healthy and 
strong mind acquires by experience is to 
be able to recognize the true natnre of 
its surroundings, and to avoid the per- 
sonal and social blunder of attributing 
to the folk and objects with which it is 
brought into contact hues and halos like 
those that seem to surround the flame 
of a candle when the digestion is dis- 
ordered—which are in fact part of its 
own state. 

It is not possible to throw even this 
cursory glance over the subject of ‘‘per- 
sonal surrouncings’’ without perceiving 
its great practical interest. No one who 
is duly impressed with the importance 
of recognizing and employing every 
means of self-improvement, even with 
the lowest selfish aim to personal hap- 
piness, can fail to see the value of a 
clear view of the facts thus briefly no- 
ticed. It follows from what has been 
said that every oullook must, to some 
extent, be tinted, if not deeply colored, 


and slightly refracted if not absolutely 


slortk y atmosphere of self 
igh whic! s reyardes ] 
IDAaK y am wauce for t 8 If 
in any inferences which may be draw 


from appearances muat be obvious. 


Something of self, the self of the ob 
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server, creeps into and modifies every 
impression received; and, inasmuch a 
the real nature of the object is first 


veiled, and perhaps distorted, by its 
own surroundings, the conception we 


form of any other person’s mind or con- 
sciousness, of his real feeelings or mo- 
tives, must be first modified by his sur- 
roundings and then by our own. This 
is a consideration that suggests the 
greatest caution in jumping to conclu- 
sions about those we encounter in life, 
and should bring vividly to the mind 
the need of reserve in forming a judg- 
ment, 

It follows again that our 
troubles, those which lie closest to, press 
most directly upon, our spirits, are 
often, if not generally, the creatures of 


worst 


when the need of it begins to be recog- 
nized, 

Little more can be done in this matter 
than to point out the necessity, and 
plead with those who are entering on 
life to adopt a course which they will 
hereafter find to be the only right and 
safe one. If a man would have his 
“persona! surroundings”? agreeable and 
untained by evil when the time comes 
to rest and bask in their sunshine, he 
must lake care not to poison his mind 
with foul and corruptible materials 
likely to give off vapors later on. 

It matters nothing whether the pur- 
pose of dwelling on evil be to revel in 


or to correct it; no man can touch pitch 


our own little world, the elements of | 


our “‘personal surroundings."’ 


Not only are external objects modi- | 


fled by our medium, but the atmosphere 
we carry about with us, and which is 
part of ourselves, is filled with images 
and influences as real, s0 far as we are 
concerned, as the veritable objects out- 
side; and the two get so mixed up to- 
gether that the real and the imaginary 
cannot be distinguished. 

We see phantom pictures of thought 
as plainly depicted in the clouds and 
vapors of our personal atmosphere as 
the imayes called up by the actual and 
palpable world without. It needs no 
reasoning to convince the mind that in 
the presence of these sources of fallacy 
something more than a policy of acting 


on first impressions, or trusting wholly | 


to the judgment ot self, is requisite to 
steer the consciousness safely through a 
course beast by perils. 


By comparing our own impressions 


without being defiled. The corruption 
buried out of sight in disgust will germ- 
inate with as deadly effect as that hid- 
den away for future enjoyment, 
a er 
Tue love which every child brings 
with it is in itself the strongest indica- 
tion of the needs of the child. Love is 
like sunshine; without it there can be 
no harmonious growth or development, 
As well expect a fruit tree to bear deli- 
cious fruit in a cellar as expect a child 
to grow up into symmetrical manhood 
or womanhood without love. As invari- 
ably we appropriate the sunniest nook in 
the garden to the nursery, 80 muat the 
warmest and sunniest apartments of the 
heart be given to the little ones. Nur- 
tured in an atmosphere of love, their 
various powers expand in unconscious 
but imcomparable beauty. 





WoMAN’S true strength lies 
quietness, ‘The noisy, blustering, ar- 


| rogant, self-asserting of the sex make 


with those of other minds, and by this | 


process only, can we ensure accuracy of | |. . , 
' | it is more generally just a sham and a 


conception, It follows, once more, that 


many of the sorrows, much of the de- | 


pression, not a few of the morbid and | 


sinister influences, to which we are all 
exposed, take their rise from our own 
natures, and have no existence outside 
the personal atmosphere. 

The young cannot be too frequently 
reminded that no debased thought or 
corrupt pleasure is without its evil con- 
sequence, The reverie, the indulgence, 
passes Out of memory, but it leaves a 
germ of corruption behind, which fer- 
ments in secret and grows silently, un- 
til, in after-years, the fruit appears, and 
then the unretlecting wonder whence it 
has sprung. It often happens that, in 
the delirium of fever, or in a paroxysin 
of mental derangement, a mind which 
has never been suspected of impurity 


betrays a seemingly intimate acquaint | 


ance with evil. 

The recollections disclosed by memory 
are, in fact, old and forgotten photo- 
graphs—if we may so describe them—of 
scenes and narratives which have been 
taken in with avidity and hidden per- 
haps in very shame from self. It is not 
necessary to suppose that these unex- 
pected revelations indicate a hypocri- 
tical nature. They are often the sin- 
cerely repented sins of youth that make 


the worst, the most hateful and plaguing | 


spectres of later years. 

The buried thought, or revel, passes 
into a state of corruption, and it reap- 
pears in the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds self as a noxious vapor, 
could only convince ourselves that all 
we find in our intimate ‘“‘personal sur- 
roundings’’ was once, if it is not still, a 
part of self, we should be hunoiliated, 
but better instructed in the manage- 
ment of that delicate but retentive ap- 
paratus, the mind, where nothing good 


the air hot with their voices, and trouble 
the world with their superabuudant ac- 
tivities. But this is pot real strength— 


show, which breaks down under the 
pressure of personal and private trial; 
while the true power of those who, as 
wives, influence the present, and, as 
mothers, mould the future, lies hidden 
from the public, all the more valuable 
because of its reserve. 

WiAT an inexhaustible source of 
pleasure and profit abounds in that 
home wherein a tender mother dwells, 
and from whom may be derived the 
wisest maxims and rules of happy life! 


In such a home ought to be found the | 
dutiful daughter and the tender and af- | 


fectionate son, In that home may be 
acquired the beauties and knowledge of 
the world, without the danger of being 
infected by the bad example abroad. 





Tuk soul that is full of pure and 
generous affections fashions the features 
into its own angelic likeness, as tlfe rose 
which grows in grace and blossoms into 
loveliness which art cannot eiyual. 
There is nothing on earth which so 
quickly transfigures a personality, re- 
fines, exalts, irradiates with heaven’s 
own impress of loveliness, as a pervad- 
ing kindness of the heart. 





IT was because Nelson attended to 
detail in respect of time that he was so 
victorious. ‘‘Il owe,’’ he said, ‘‘all my 
success in life to having been always a 
quarter of an hour before my time.” 


_‘‘Every moment lost,’’ said Napoleon, 


If we | 


“vives an opportunity for misfortune.” 


IT is impossible to estimate the value 
of tact in the household, even when ex- 


ercised only by a single member, but, 


where all share in it and use it for the 


|general good, there will be some of the 


or bad is really lost, though long mis- 


laid and dropped out of memory. 
Self-culture must consist in something 
more, and far deeper, than the mere ac- 


quisition of knowledge, if it is to be of 
r + ; Tif Tf } ‘ 
real service ‘ It ia much to her 
retled 4 6 4 if 
AS A Ww 1. IR 
a too late to be, in the ghest 
degree, useful The best season for 


| mental husbandry has commonly passed 


most exquisite pleasures of home life. 





He who is always changing from ob- 
ject to object finishes nothing, and his 
life at last resembles a heap of detached 


stones, which, if he had but kept to one 
rht | rilt t 
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| SU BSORIBER.— Write to the Cen 
, tral New, 
Company for the book 
vy om you want, mentioning 


B. M. W.—We have never heard 
the anniversary of the fortieth year of Gn 
ding had any spectal name or celebration” 

PoMONA.—A good Sy™pathetic ing 
made with a solution of acetate of be 
with a little nitrate added to it. It turns rogs. 
colored by heat, and di 
cold, — ne vane 

L. 8 —1l. We do not know what the By 
cholt Home, Yorkshire, England {8 noted 
2. Old Crockery can be determined as to fer. 


maker and value, by its marks. Would 
not care for such stories, 7 


Sam B.—The passage to which 
occurs ip Hamlet, act 2 scen Hamlet 
talking with the spies that meen Bh Bet, ° 
him,and his supposed madness being we 
to, he says. “Iam but mad north-north-wese: 
when the wind is southerly, I know a — 
from & handsaw.” I¢ is generally adettone 
that the word “handsaw,” is a corruption 
hernshaw or heronshaw. The «entleman “4 
whom you refer was either misunderstood “4 
you, or else he madea blunder in Saying thas 
it was originally written henshaw. 


G. B.—The last royal Governor Ot Mas 
suchusetts, was Thomas Gage. He was born 
in England, and died there in April, i787 He 
arrived in Boston in May, 1774, while the peo 
ple of that colony were preparing for resist. 
ance tothe acts of the British Government, 
He wus instructed to seize and punish Samuel 
Adams and Hancock, but never even at 
tempted their arrest. He planned the expedi 
tion to Concord, which resulted in the battle 
of Lexington, and established Martial law 
throughout Massachusetts. He offered 
to all who would return to thet allegiance 
| save Adams and Hancock, Ater @etenn 
of Bunker Hill he was superseded by General 
Howe. 


YOU refer 





K. C. W.—Giovanni Battista Viottl, the 
Italian violinist, who enjoyed the highest re 
| putation in his day, was born at Fontanetto 
Piedmont, about 1755. He died in Brighton, 
England, March 38, 18%. He wags appointed 
first violinist in the Royal Chapel in Turin be 
fore he had attained his majority, Daring the 
French revolution he fled to London, and was 
for & short period the leader of a band in 4 
theatre, After the restoration of the Bour. 
bons he assumed the direction of the Royal 
Academy of Music at Paris, but met with no 


| success. Before this he had lost all his pro 
perty In the wine business. His declining 
days were passed in England. He resided tn 


Hamburg only a few years. 


P. M. W.—Chioride of sodium (salt) is 
present in the blood in the proportion of four 
and a half parts per thousand; and phosphate 
of lime exists in the bones and other solid 
tissues in much greater proportion, Both 
these substances are also ingredients of the 
food. Chloride of sodium is found in muscular 
flesh, or lean mes, in the proportion of two 
purts per thousand, and we are also In the 
habit of adding it to the food as a condiment. 
Breeders of sheep, cattle, and horses always 

find that a liberal supply of common salt im- 
| proves greatly the condition of the animals 





Phosphate of ime exists in the muscular flesh 
of the animals, in fish, oysters, eggs, in the 
cereal grains, in peas, beans, potatoes, beets, 
turnips, and even in most of the juicy fruits. 

E B. B.—Jude@a is a name variously 
used in ancient geography to designate the 
whole of Palestine or the land of the Jews, 
especially during the period between the 
Babylonish captivity and the last ware of the 
Jews. Palestine, after having been several 
times conquered by the Saracens, and retaken, 
from the seventh to the tenth century, and 
after being the scene of the wars of the 
Crusades, and other conflicts, was united 
the Ottoman Empire by Selim L. in 1516. Baby- 
lon was, anctently, the most magnificent city 
in the world. Its greatness was so reduced 
in succeeding ages that at present the place 
where it stood is scarcely known to travelers. 
Soo, a seaport town in Syria, on the easterD 
part of a peninsula, which in antiquity was 
the insular site of the famous city of Tyré, 
suffered in 1437 from a severe earthquake, and 
its present trade and pepulation are inoon- 
siderable. 

H. ©. C.—The distinction of being * 
remnant of the Tower of Babel has been 
claimed for three different masses:—lst, for 
Nimrud’s Tower, at Akkerkuff; second, S 
Muj Ilibe, 950 yards east of the Euphrates a0 
five miles above the modern town of Hilla: 
third, the Birs Nimrud, to the weet of ON 
river and about six miles to the south-west 
Hillah—the whole situated in Babylonia. The 


last of these has the majority of opens’ 
its favor. It is an oblong wom ee 


total circumferences of 762 yards. 


d 
eastern side it is cloven by a deep furrow, 8? 





is not more than 50 or 60 feet in height bas on 
the western side it rises in a conical i. 
an elevation of 108 feet, On its ry ye 
solid pile of brick 87 feet high and B ce 
broad, diminishing in thickness 00 = “ 
| which ts broken and frregular and — a 
| a large fissure, extending through # thi pee 
its height, and perforated by small aaa 
holes These ruins stand on 4 ge 
mound the whole of which ts its f why 
imannelled by the weather al . we 5 wat 
ck stone, 38 ine 

42 Pr —- 

tthat it was a square 5 a 

the form of a pyramid, ¢# pay 

measured one-eighth of a mile st nite 


| reaching a height of 600 teet 









FALRK SPRING. 


ee 


L. B. 


BY @. 
tre battled Winter, at fair Spring's first nod, 
iis weakened forces northward home hath 
led, 
While remnant drifts about our path are 
spread, 
rhe crocus bursts the bondage of the sod; 
\nd, lo! where late among the snow we trod, 
rhe blossom sunward lifts its dainty head, 
White, purple, gold, along the garden bed, 
To cateh the first warm glances of its god. 


rhus, In some gloomy season of the heart, 
When sorrow all our joy hath overspread, 
And ev'ry voice seems but to make us sad, 
New hopes arise ere pain can all depart; 
We fling aside the discontent and dread, 
And go our way with faces bright and glad. 
—_——> + 


Only Once. 


8. 








BY A. L. 





1 18 a glorious picture, with a back- 
| ground of black jagged cliffs, which 
seem bere and there to have been rent 
asunder for the purpose of affording a 
glimpse of wooded hills and granite cairns 
and the boundless waste of heatbery moor- 
land which stretches away to the horizon, 
In front a little primitive harbor atfords 
shelter toa few fishing smacks; here and 
there, at the glen’s mouth, are great banks 
of shifting yellow sand, with clear shallow 
pools left by the tide between the scat- 
tered black rocks, and beyond all is the 
deep blue of the sea, touched now into 
gold and crimson and purple by the blaze 
of a gorgeous sunset and melting away 
into the paler blue of the cloudless sky, 
so that itis bard to tell where sea ends and 
sky begins. 

Lancelot Allen brought his easel and his 
portfolio and all his artistic ‘“‘traps’’ to the 
little West Country fishing village, and 
took up his abode here with the avowed 
intention of setting to work in real earnest, 
and obtaining during bis summer holiday 
material enough to last bim for the re- 
mainder of the year; but, amid such a 
wealth of loveliness, such marvellous 
combinations of color, he could not decide 
where to begin. 

He finds it easier to lay under the 
shadow of the great cliffsand smoke his 
pipe and gaze out over the shining waters, 
or to dream away his days in some shelt- 
ered novuk of vhe moor, than to take out 
his. palette and try to reproduce the gor- 
geous beauty of either land or sea. 

Now, as the color of the sky changes 
from blue to gold and saffron and crim- 
son, and the blue of the water deepens in- 
to purple, he flings down his brush and, 
with a gesture of despair, pushes his soft 
artist’s hat from his forehead. 

“The colors with which to represent 
that were never mixed,’ he remarks rue- 
fully. “I give it up!” 

‘Oh, but it is beautiful!’ says his com- 
panion, ber dark eyes fixed not on the 
blazing sunset, bat on his canvas. 

He looks up at her with a little laugh. 

“Do you think so?’ I have secured one 
kind critic, at least. Now, if I were a por- 
trail painter’’—his blue eyes lighting up 
with admiration as they scan the girl’s 
beauly—"I would sendin next spring a 
picture that would take Burlington House 
hy storm !”’ 

“Burlington House?’ the girl repeats, 
n shy soft tones, evidently not in the 
‘bast comprehending his meaning. 

“Yes—the Academy show, you know,’’ 
ié explains carelessly. “Ob, don’t go yet 

there’s a good child! Have pity on a 
poor lonely beggar for a little longer! 
Mra, Heales is your aunt, you say ?”’ 

“Yes, sir—my father’s sister.’’ 

“Then your name is——”’ 

‘‘Pennant—Sallie Pennant.” 

rhe young man utters an exclamation 
Of dissatisfaction at the unsuitableness of 
‘he name for such a girl; then he says— 

‘Were you christened ‘Sarah ?’”’ 

‘I suppose so; they all call me ‘Sallie.’ 
Youdo notthink it a pretty name ?’— 
with a sudden wistful comprehension of 
his thought that surprises him. 

“Not half pretty enough,’ he answers, 
‘tiling, a@ he leaves his campstool and 
‘its down at her feet to gaze up into her 
face with laughing eyes. 

“But it has a pretty meaning.”’ 

“Has it?’ 

‘Why, Sallie, where is your Biblical 
<nowledge 7” cries Lancelot. “It means 


& princess, And, by Jove,”’ he adds ina 

wer tone, “it is not misapplied, after 
Ar A ae 

right flush spreads over her face 

TOW and her ng lashes | 


MOT 


P shyly before his ardent gaze, hiding 
Kreat dark eyes, 


ray 





thatnews? Has no one ever told you 
what a lovely little princess you are? 
Have you no willing slaves and subjects? 
What are all those blackbearded young 
giants lounging round the harbor think- 
ing of ?” 

For an instant the eyelids are raised and 
a gieam of morriment flashes from ander 
them. 

“They’re fishing perhapa,’’ the girl sug- 
gests demurely; and Lancelot gives a ring- 
ing laugh. 

The girl in so pretty that it is a positive 
pleasure to look at ber he thinks; and the 
color in her cheeks glows and deepens 
visibly under the glance of his bold blue 
eyes, 

Beauty is not rare among the West- 
Country women—a portrait painter might 
find even within the narrow contines of 
Tideford village any number of models 
well worthy of his brush—but Sallie Pen- 
nant's beauty is remarkable even here; 
and it does not strike him that the deli- 
cacy which is its especial charm inay be 
the sign of physical weakness, 


Her hands, sinall and well formed, are 


tanned and reddened by work and 
weather, but ber exquisite complexion 
has no traceof sunburn, and the white- 


ness of her forehead 
abundant dark hair. 

Before the giow of the sunset has quite 
faded from tie sky andthe stars gleam 
palely out over the darkening purple of 
the sea, Larcelot Allen knows al! the 
girl’s simple history, She is the sole sur- 
vivor of a iarge family, aud therefore 
thought much of by her widowed mother 
and the childless aunt with whom they 
live. 

Her brothers and sisters one by one 
faded quietly out of life, except the 
youngest boy, who was drowned with his 
father three years ago. Sallie's great eyes 
dilate and fill with tears as her low voice 
falters over the story. 

But the smiles come back as the artist, 
in return, tells her something of his own 
lite—of idie wanderings in lands even the 
names of which are strange to her ears, of 
the fascinating unconventional art-world 
which seems to have treated him so kind- 
ly, of the men and women who paint their 
ow. pictures, criticise the work of their 
friends, and share one another’s triumphs 
and reverses with good temper and a 
lightheartedness of which he himself is 
the very embodiment. 

Their long idle talk in the sunset glory 
is the first of many pleasant hours; and it 
does not occur to the young man that he 
is doing anything worse than spending a 
particularly delightful holiday and giving 
a good deal of enjoyment to a companion, 
His little “‘princess,’’ as he persists in call- 
ing her, is quick and bright as well as 
pretty, and it is a pastime peculiarly 
agreeable to his nature to open ber won- 
dering eyes to a new world of undreamed- 
of beauty, to lend her books and show 
her pictures, and feed ber uncultured 
mind and vivid imagination with poetry 
and art. 

Though he is nota portrait painter, he 
makes a dozen sketches of her in various 
attitudes, none of them satisfactory to 
himself, but each perfection in her Inno- 
cent eyes; and she seems to develop fresh 
beauty every day. 

Her charm, instead of palling on his cul- 
tivated taste, increases every time he 
essays to portray it; and he never pauses 


is shown off by 


than a summer idyll, a pleasant episode, 
an added charm to a solitary holiday, is to 
her something far more serious—the mak- 
ing or marring of ber life. 

In her girlish imagination, she places 
him upon a pedestal, and falls down and 
worships him with the utter abandonment 
of a passionate undisciplined nature. She 
sees in him the embodiment of all the 
knights and beroes he telis ber about, the 
living representative of all that is noble 
and good in the poetry he teaches her. 

To her it is his pleasant voice that gives 
half the music to Tennyson and Brown- 
ing. She pictures the Knights of the 
Round Table, the lover of the “princess,” 
the hero of ‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” 
each and all as afair young Englishman 
with a slight well-built figure, a happy 
sunburned face, smiling blue eyes, and 
closely-cropped yellow hair. 

“Her’s ciean daft onthe painter chap 
from Lunnon!” the Tidetord gossips tell 
one another with amazement. “Her won't 
look at Jan Treherne arter he! 





Jan Treherne, hearing the gossip and 
seeing sometning {what gives rise { 
heir remarks, SCOWiS ar ee nis K 
brawny fist in a manner that les | 
“the painter chap from Lunnon”’ who is 


“Well,” he pursues banteringly, ‘is | 





to think that what to bim is nothing more | 


80 thorough!. enjoying his summer holl- 
day. 

Jan isa big black-bearded young man, 
who looks as it he could, with very slight 
exertion, crush the life out of the slim 
artist. He has been the principal friend 
and adviser of pretty Sallie’s widowed 
mother, the close companion of her dead 
brothers, and the girl has come to be re- 
garded as his especial property, respected 
accordingly by all the other young fisher- 
men, and untroubled by their Jocular 
rough and-ready love-making. 

Jan suffers in silence for a week or two. 
His suit has never been so favorably re- 
ceived by Sallie herselfas be would have 
other people believe, ahd he hardly feels 
sure of bis ground in criticising her 
actions; but, when he has called at her 
cottage on two successive evenings with- 
out finding ber in, he can restrain his feel- 
ing- no longer, and waylays her as she 
and Lancelot are strolling homewards 
together along the cliff path. 

The girl’s eyes are downcast. She is be 
coming shy of meeting Lancelot’s glance, 
and she does not see Jan advancing until 
ber compenion breaks off in the middle of 
a sentence and greets bim cheerily, as he 
is accustomed to greet every one he meocts 
in the delightful old-fashicued spot where 
be has temporarily pitched his tent. 

‘(ood evening, Treherne! Is not this 
grand weather? And how goes the tish- 
ing ?’’ 

Jan responds sulkily enough’ and mut- 
ters that he has come to see Sallie, 

Sallie’s color rises in a painful blush aa 
she looks from oné man to the other, and 
sees the inference Lancelot draws from 
her old admirer’s manner. 

“T will bid you ‘Good-bye,’ then, Mr. 
Allen,’’ she seys hastily; “do not come 
out of your way.” 

“For fear of getting into other people's 
way ?’’ asked Lancelot lightly. ‘Hut it is 
‘Good-by®,’ princess; it is only “iood 
night.’ I shall see you to-morrow.”’ 

He raises his cap, nods to Jan, and turns 
away. And Jan frowns more than ever 
at the graceful deforential gesture; it adds 
to his treful Jealousy to seo the girl treated 
as an equal by the strange gentioman, 

“Ie yon chap going to marry you, Sal- 
lie?” he asks abruptly, as they walk on 
side by side. 

Sallie stops. 

“Jan, how dare you? What right——” 

“More right than hein got, then,’’ the 
young man says doggedly; ‘and, if so be 
as hein fooling you, my lass, I’ll break 
his bead for bim!’’ 

Sallie’s flush has disappeared, her 
cheeks are paler than usual, a yearning 
wistfulness has come into her dark eyes 
as they gaze out seaward. For the first 
time, the difference between her daily sur- 
roundings, her station in iife, and the par- 
adise into which Lancelot has 
strikes ber painfully. 

She bas given her heart to the hand- 
some soft-voiced stranger, and, with all 
his pleasant friendship, all bis tender flat- 
tery and his open admiration, he has 


led her | 
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and faces her with an expression of wing 
led pain and anger in his black eyes, 

“Is that your last word, Salile?’’—‘1 
hope 80, Jan—on this subject.”’ 

“Mind—it’s the last time of axing! 
‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ lass ?"’ 

Sallie does not filnch. Though she is 
pale and trembling, she meets his gaze 
bravely; but the tears welling into her 
eyes do not soften the look of bia. 

“*No,’ Jan!" 

Then she puts up both slender hands to 
cover her face and shoulders, for Jan has 
turned sharply away from her with a hor- 
rible imprecation on the unconscious head 
of Lancelot Allen. 

The next time Sallie meets the artiat be 
asks what has become of her rosea, and 
where she has hidden herself for the laat 
two days. For the first time it strikes him 
that she hasa painfully fragile look; and 
the impression adds gentioness to his 
manner, 

tie shows an anxiety for her well-being, 
provides for her comfort, and offers her 
nuimnberless little attentions as he would 
offer to any woman in his own set, but 
which she, in her ignorance, receives with 
a beating beart and a delightful hope, 
What if, after all, he should stoop to love 
her, should raiso her to bis own level, 
should act in her behalf the King Cop 
hetua or the Lord of Burleigh whose love 
stories he long since told her? 

She listens more eagerly than ever to 
his idle talk; she tries te picturein her 
mind the men and women he describes to 
her; she notes and adopts his pronuncia 
tion of words that are habitually pro. 
nounced wrongly by all Tideford; she 
studies the books he gives her with an in- 
teroAt that is pitiful. And at last there 
comes a day when his blue eyes, looking 
searchingly into hers, light up with some- 
thing more passionate than mere artinatic 
approval, 

“You are the loveliest little princess 
that over was born,’ he declares fondly, 
“and | cannot imagine how on earth I 
shall tear myself away from you! Do you 
know of whom you remind me as you sit 
there ?”’ 

She cannot speak, #0 shakes Ler ruffled 
head. Hehas taken her bare sunburnt 
littie hand in bis and is amiling in re 
sponse to her sinile. 

“Don’t you know when 
vere ‘looked #0 lovely ?'”"’ 


Queen Guine 


‘*A man had given all other blisa 
And all his worldly worth for thia, 
To waste bis whole heart in one kias 
Upon her perfect lips,’”’ 

he quotes softly, and draws her to him to 
press his lipsto hersin along llagering 
caress, which banishes her last doubt and 
gives her a thrill of happiness, 

Then she withdraws suddenly from his 
arms in dire confusion and flees out of 
sight, for a familiar voice is calling loudly 
and sbrilly 

“Mr. Allen, sir!’ 

Lancelot, hearing it, turns with a laugh 


| to meet his panting landlady, who is bur- 


uttered never a word that points to the | 


end about which Jan roughly inquires, 
“You will beno friend of mineif you 
abuse Mr. Allen,’’ she says at last, in a 
low tremulous tone, but very clearly. 
“He has done you no harm; there is nota 
soul in the place to whom he has not been 
kind; and he says he never wet such de- 
lightfnul people as in the West Country.” 


rying towaria# him, holding at arm’s 
length, as though it were an infernal 
machine, # bull colored envélope, such as 
she bas probably never before bandled 
The young man laughs gaily at her por- 
turbation, and at o:.c6 opens the telegram, 
to assure the woman It’s nothing more 
alarming than a suminons to him Ww pro- 


ceed Immediately to Devonport, to joina 


“Like enough!" growls Jan, trying to | 


read her proudly averted face, but tailing 
“Lethim find delight among 
his own, not come meddiip’ wi’ 


to do #0, 
folk of 
our’n,.”’ 

“Ta thatall you wanted to say to me?’ 
says Sallie, with some spirit. “If so, I 
will bid you “#ood night,’”’ 

“No,” he blurts out desperately, con- 
scious that he is not prospering as he 
would like—“it weren’t all. Lat be this 
paainter, Sallie, and let you and me make 
up. I’ve waited those years—you were 
such alittle maid—but now it be time to 
speak.’’ 

Saliie interrupts him with # cry anda 
deprecating hand laid suddenly upon his 
arin. 

“No, Jan, please—vnot ofthat! 1 cannot 
marry you! I told you so before.” 


“But why, then, Sallie? I'll be real 
good to you; you shall live like a lady! 
Don’t say ‘No'—don’'t 66 now! l’il look 


like a vule alter all these years !’’ 
Sailie glances up. The genuine feeling 
that makes bis voice rough fills her tender 


heart with sometbing like remorse, 

“You will never look foolish, Jan,’’ she 
auys gently V tare too big and strong 
and sens ‘ et give this 

J WA a 
“ “ © ed - 
r16 SlLands & 1a WwW pathwa 


friepd of hia who has 
start for 


his yacht there and 
in yoing w acruise along the 
W oleh coast. 

No the next time the little ‘*princenn’’ 
hears of hin is when she comes in from 
church on the following morning, rather 
weary—for it is the first Sunday since 
Lancelot’s arrival at Tideford that he has 
failed to putin an appearance in the little 
whitewashed building which the Tideford 
people consider quite good enough for de 
vollonal purposes, but of which he speaks 
very slightingly. Her mother meets her 
on the threshold, exclaiming at ber lavdy 
appearance, and telling ber in the same 
breath that Mr. Alien has been in lo may 
‘44000 bye !"’ 


“And quite vexed hein was you were 


not in,’? she 6xplains volubly, ‘and 
waited till the half hour; but hein bad lo 
| catch the train to get to thecove, Why, 


Sallie lass, what alls you?” 
“The sup," Nallie answers faintly, onler 
ing thé collage and sinking Unsleadily in- 


to the firet chair; “it bas lured tne 
giddy.’”’ 

“Why, #0 't 'as! Just what Mr. Ailen 
said—‘KEnough to roast a@ tellow !' he says, 
and laughs. (#0 you and rast—do' 66 how 
there's «4 « aid! You'nu x 

az 

“ 
“ ” " 
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draw off her Sunday gloves. ‘Did 
not—— Is there no message from Mr. 
Alien ?” 


‘‘Bless the child—yes, there’s a letter 
leastwise, a message he wrote; and 
laughed, he did, when I told him he might 
put what he liked, for I couldn't read it! 
‘l won't take advantage of you, Mra. Pen- 
nant,’ he says, in his pleasant way; ‘and 
I'm sure Sallie has no secrets from @ 
mother like you!’ Here a be, Sallie!’ 

The light comes back into the girl's 
dark eyes and the faint color to her cheeks 
as her fingers close lovingly over the leaf 
torn from Lanocelot’s pocket-book and 
folded into a little triangle. 

She goes to her bedroom and drinks the 
cup of iniik her mother brings her before 
allowing herself the exquisite pleasure of 
opening and reading the little note. For 
the moment it ia delight enough to bold it 
in her hand, to press with carea*ing fin- 
“ors what his fingers have so lately 
touched. 


And, after all, it Is short enough —not 
more than half a dozen linea, 
“My dear Princeas—I ain so sorry to 


leave without seeing you! Your mother 
willexplain. I shball come back to Tide- 
ford at the first possible opportunity, and 
shall expect to find you woll and prettier 
than ever, Please keep the books In 
memory of the many pleasant hours we 
have had over them. | will send yous 
fresh supply fromtown, Au revoir! 
“Your grateful Friend and Subject, 
“LANOCKLOT ALLEN,” 
The pretty loving little “Princesn,’’ falls 
asleep with toars on her long black lashes, 
but with a samileon the sweet lips which 
Lancelot kissed only yesterday. Shahas 
that kiss and his note to live upon for the 
present, and the assurance of hin return to 
xild the future with delightful possibil 
ities; and in the meantime Lancelot 
speeding towards Davenport, and smiling 
that was Inter 


is 


as he recalis the scene 
rupted by his friend's telegram. 
+ * a * . * 
A tempestuous evening, with black 
threatening clouds obscuring the pale 


and driv 
fantastic 


lighbtofa young crescent moon 
ing across the lowering sky in 
masses, sullen thundering sounds coming 
from the shore, where the long Atlantic 
rollers are dashing against the black 
rocka. 

The gusty wind is chilland bleak 
January has set in stormy and wet; but 
Nallie Pennant seems to feel no cold, She 
standa at the open door of ber mother’s 
cottage, a slender drooping figure, her 
great eyes straining into the falling dark- 
ness, a bright spot of color on each of her 
thin cheeka. 

A tall broad-shouldered fishermen in 
Ollakings and high sea-boota comes hurry- 
ing by on his way to the beach. Hie sees 
Sallie, but passes on without any greeting; 
and she stretchss out her hand with a lit 
tle tremulous appeal, 

“Jan, will you not speak to me? 
we never to be friends again ?"’ 

Jan stops, and her blaca eyes flash as he 
looks at her shrinking little figure. 

“You've made your choice, Sallie Pen- 
nant; I want no fine” gentleman's 
leavin's !"" 

Then he strides on remorselesaly; and 
Nalile pute up her hands—white = and 
wasted almost to transparency —to cover 
her stricken face, and commences to weep 
bitterly, 

° 


for 


Are 


e o * * 
Summer again; and the weather is as 
giorious asthat in which Lancelot Allen 


revellied last year. 


THE SATURDAY 


moat charming old inn—like nothing out 
ofastory book ! Oh, Lance, look at that 
black bearded giant! What a picture he 
would make! Do you know him?” 

“Which one, dear?” Lancelot asks, 
coming to look over her shoulder. ‘‘They 
are all picturesque !n that costume.” 

In the street below a knot of sailors, all 


| clad in searlet caps, blue jackets, striped 





The golden gorse ts | 


flaming as it did then amid the dark green | 
of the springing heather on the moor; the | 


sunlight glitters on the blue sea. 
there are everywhere the 
depth and wealth of color that make Tide 
ford one of the loveliest little nooks in all 
the sweet Weat Country. 

And now, as then, Lancelot Ailen has a 


Again 
marvellous | 


chosen companion to share in his raptures | 


and increase his delight. 
his young bride, to whom he was marned 
a fortnight ago, to see the place where be 


He has brought | 


made the charming sketches she admires | 


so much, to view with 
beauty with which his 
already made her familiar, 
They have been wandering at their own 
aweet will—or rather at bers, for Lancelot 
isn one of the most devoted and accom imo- 


pictures” have 


dating of husbands—all over the county, 


and mean to spend only one night at Tide 


ford, so take up their quarters In the 
juaint gabled inn which standsat one end 
f the me ees | rreg ar etree 

| ay + 
~ aw ~ A 
: ~ ne as ata a 

ry wit w ar za s ever 
ovelier than you sa And thie isa the 


herown eyes the | 


| cepted in real earnest! 


bright brown trousers, are 

applauding one of their 
number, a very tall young man, 
whowe face, in spite of a dark coarse 
beauty, there is something vory repellent 
His dark eyes sparkle with flerce excite 
ment, bis voice rises barshly and thickly 
on the clear air, and ho is emphasizing his 
remarks with a pewter-pot held at arm’s 
length and flourished in dangerous prox 
imity tothe heads of the laughing and 
jeoring audience. 

Lancelot recognises him, though he has 
changed much for the worse; but he does 
not know yet what itis that causes the 
wild lightin the bloodshot eyes, or why 
the finest young man in the Tideford fish- 
ing feet bas so evidently taken to drink. 

There is aslight frown of contempt on 
bis arm round his 
turns her gently 


jerseys, and 
raughing and 


his face as he 
young wife's waist 
from the window. 

“My darling, don’t admire brute! 
He is half drunk. Hh) to the 
postoffice and ask for the letters while you 
puton your and then we'll goout 
and explore the place,” 

W hen, about 
later, he comes 
ready, he 
white wrapper which 


pu “ 
and 


the 
run down 


serge 


hour 
is 


half 
his wife 
simple 
break 


however, an 


up to see if 
her still 


she wore al 


finneds in the 
fant 

“You lazy girl!" he cries gaily. ‘It 
that there are no letters! 
Cannot you even change your gown with- 
out Why, sweetheart breaking off 
in disinay ‘tears? What have you found 
toery about during our honeymoon ?" 

Though are wet, she 
ainiles and against his 
shoulder with # little gesture of content as 


serves you rigtit 





her eyelashes 


rests her head 


he draws hertoward bin in tender re- 
proach. 

“Nothing you have done or left) un- 
done,”’ she says sweetly. “But every one 


is not so happy as we are, Lance. 

“No one!” he interrupts, with lover like 
prom ptness, as her 
soft golden hair. 

“And IT have just heard such a sad 
story!" she pursues, unheeding. ‘Mrs. 
Penrhyn told Oh, Lance, there 
wasagir. living here in Tideford just my 
age, and that man we saw was her lover! 
But another man—a gentieman—came to 
the place sketching, like you did, and he 
flirted with her, and made her love him, 
and then left her; and she was so fond of 
him that she fretted till she died! 
now they think her mother will die also, 
for she has no other children. And that 
poor fisherinan—his name is Jan Treherne 


he preases Lis lips to 


me—— 


about | 
gladly chosen to cast in her lot with his, 


| he has learned that Sallie Pennant, his 


EVENING POST. 








yours would do a thing like thet, if they 
are in the least like you; but, oh”—with a 
look sach as he has never before seen in 
her soft blue eyes— “I do hope, wherever 
that vain despicable creatare is, his treat- 
ment of that poor girl will come home to 
him!” 

Lancelot bows his miserable guilty head 
and silences her with kisses, It haa ‘‘come 
home to him.” In growing fame and pros- 


_perity, with youth and health, and while 





And | 


—is killing himself with drink; he ts real- | 


ly almost mad, Mra, Penrhyn says. she 
was such a lovely girl, too, and gentle and 
refined! She was buried only yesterday. 
1 wish’’—with a little sob —for Lancelot’s 
young wife, though she is a wealthy and 
stylish London young lady, has a very 
tender heart—‘'we had come here sooner— 
I might have been ableto do something 
for her!" 

Lancelot is speech! oss, Almost uncon- 
sciously he bows his head over hers and 
kisses her again. But his thoughts are 
not with her; they are with the pretty, re- 
fined, gentie girl whose heart was won 
and broken during a brief summer hboli- 
day, who was just Mildred’s age and was 
buried yesterday. 

“Oh, how can men 
Allen says indignantly. 
Lance—three lives ruined 
he did merely for 


be so cruel?’ Mra. 
“Think of it, 

because what 
amusement she ac- 
Imagine how she 
must have hoped and waited, thinking he 
was coming back to marry her—for up to 
the very end she insisted that he loved 
her! She would not hear a word against 
him, though her mother found out what 
was killing her. 

‘She died protesting that he would come, 
and left messages for him. Lance’’—rais 


| ing her fair ruffled head with a sudden 


thought—‘*you may know him perhaps, 
He was an artist; but Mra. Penrhyn does 
not know bis name—she has lived here 
only a few weeks. Oh, | hope none of 
your friends would beso utterly hateful, 
so selfish and unmanly!’’ 


Mi 1e ' Lancelot 


“I—-Il hope not an 
swers, with an effort 
s ‘at SA 8 = sia 
my x kis 
’ a 6a é ear 
“ “ays v rN nas made 
Ook lite pale ) ourse no friend of 


holding in his arms the woman who has 


lovely loving “little princess,” lies in the 
desolate little churchyaad on the cliff, 
where neither sun nor rain can beat upon 
her, and where no look in a man’s too- 
ardent eyes, no touch of a man’s caressing 
lipa, no lingering clasp of a man’s treach- 
erous hand can ever again set her stiil 
heart beating with tremulous joy or bring 
the blood to her pale cheeks. 

He meant no harm; he only enjoyed the 
pleasures that came in bis way—a girl’s 
pleasant companionship, @ woman’s gen- 
erous love and trust, as well as the warm 
summer weather, the lovely scenery, the 
sweet air, the gorgeous sunsets. Witha 
man's careless selfish enjoyment, he has 
even prided himself on “getting away 
from the place before making a fool of 
himself !’’ 

Now however it has ‘come home to 
him,” and the voice that seems to tell him 
that heis little better than a murderer, 
that he has ruined three lives, refuses to 
be silenced by the feeble plea he brings in 
sel f-defence— 

“I did not ask for her love—I hardly 
flirted with her atal!! Why, I kissed her 
only once!” 

He did kiss her only once; nevertheless, 
when he thinks of her lying dead, and of 
her motber who has “no other children,” 
he arrives at a truer estimate of himself 
than he has ever done before; and his 
friends often say jestingly that his honey- 
noon seems to have taken all the conceit 
outot Lancelot Allen, 


EE —e_ 


LIFE IN ARGENTINA, 











away land, | made many attempts 
to filud out something of the every- 
day life I should lead; what society | 
should find; what amusements were to be 
got out of one’s surroundings; and what 
opportunities of making home-life pleas 
ant and interesting. I could get little in- 
formation, for few people knew anything 
of Argentina, except of a country that had 
swallowed up much gold, and where revo 
lutions were as common as strikes are at 
home, 
No books seemed to have been written 
about life out there, and in the magazines 
l could find no stories or incidents, stir- 


\V HiEN preparing to go out to this far- 


ring or picturesque, from life in Argen- 
tina. I had to fall back on a traveler’s 
tales of grotesque animals wandering 


over a hideous land. 

Indeed | came to the conclusion that | 
was going toa country where sociai lifs 
was too uninteresting to be worth deacrib- 
ing. After a year or two! have found 
that time has not passed so monotonously, 
buton the whole pleasantly, so 1 venture 
to describe something of the style in 
which we spend our days, for the benefit 
of those at home. 

Of course in a country that is equal to 
the united area of Great Britain, France, 
fermany, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Belgium, Holland and Greece, 
and whose population is made up of 
ratives from all these countries and a few 
more, one finds every sort of life and 
many strange customs, 

The city of Buenos Ayres, the tirst in 
South America, is a great capital full of 
Stirring life, It is not beautiful in itself 
or its surroundings; the shops are good, 
und you can buy anything you want, if 
you care to pay a heavy price. English 
poople on the whole seem to tind the life 
pleasant and sociable; they can enjoy 
good theatres, operas, and balls, as weil as 
any amount of outdoor amusements in a 
delightful climate, 

The smaller towns are more or leas pro- 
vincial and unattractive, with the except- 
ton of Cordoba, one of the few old cities in 
the southern hemisphere. For three cen- 
turies it was the centre of learning, under 
the despotic ruleof the Jesuita It has 
many fine churcbes and a cathedral worth 
fortified 


seeing, and showing traces of 
Moorish art 
Here fan great nee 
- - rete —e ” - 
S © i x x at er a 
- ' t w arts ¢ A eagues of 
grassy piains that lie between (Cordoba 
and the porta of Kosario and Buenos 


—— = 
Ayres. There were to be found the 

types of Argentina refinement and learp. 

ing. The city iteelf is beautiful, a 

oasis with a background of noble hilla, 

But I must turn to the camp and the lite 
of the English there, Camp is the Ar 
gentina name for the country as distin. 
guished from the town (the 
campo), and is the word alwa 
tne English residents, We talk conn 
buying a bit of camp, of going out to the 
camp; and there is no mistaking a 
man in boots and breeches, with » wide 
brimmed hat, a revolver in his belt, and » 
riding whip in his hand. 

There are two styles of cam 
and outside. Inside consists tana 
trict round Baenos Ayres, where the land 
is well populated, many railways, ali 
centring in Buenos Ayres, making it easy 
to come and go, sell the products of the 
estancia, and bring out in return the 
luxuries of town. 

Here you find old-established estancias 
with houses as well furnished and as com 
fortable as you can find in a coun 
where in general comfort is little under. 
stood. Well-grown montes (as woods are 
called), and gardens rich in flowers, sar. 
round the houses, 

Outside is a very different world 
Where trenches and earthworks of the 
simplest form, to keep out the Indises 
once stretched league upon league, with 
forts at short distances, from which bar. 
barous soldiers defended the frontier, by 
degrees killing out the miserable Indians, 
there are now long lines of railway, with 
small wayside stations, and here and 
there an attempt at a town, and estancias, 
from small enclosures of two or three 
leagues, to huge estates owned by com- 
panies (one of these covers a thousand 
square miles). 

Here, outside, all is new; the oldest 
house basa record of twelve years, and 
we look with respect on its watch-tower 
and loopholed walls, tor Indians were still 
lurking round when it was built. Their 
foriner presence is still to be traced in the 
dark skin, straight hair, and narrow eyes 
often noticed in a gaucho, and also in 
many words used bythe natives when 
working in the corrals amongst horses 
and cattle. 

It is in this district that so many of the 
young Americans and Englishmen who 
arrive by every mail, full of high hopes 
and courage, are chiefly to be found. They 
are, of course, eager to make money, and 
for the most part capable of doing 80, 
aided by the few (as yet very few) wives 
and sisters who have the courage to rough 
it. 

The first years of a new estancia have to 
be years of hard toil and rough living, but 
when wells have been sunk and fences 
‘put up, then one can turn to buildings 
comfortable house and laying outa gar- 
den; and though the work is still hard 
and constant, yet there is time for recres 
tion and amusement, 

On the whole, life is very cheerfal ins 
land where the sun always shines, and 
the air is peculiarly clear and bracing. Of 
course there are days when a furious 
north wind sweeps unchecked over the 
great level land, bringing crowds of 
scorching dust, its hot breath seeming to 
burn up all tender vegetation, being 
almostas fatal to agarden as a sharp 
spring frost. Then again, there are cold 
winter days when it is impossible to g¢# 
warm, and one realises only too well what 
& precious thing firewood isin this fuel- 
less country. 

Nothing could be more perfect than thé 
spring and autumn weather, and it is 
then, when the days are long and the sap 
not too hot, that one can enjoy a paseo. It 
is difficult to find an equivalent in English 
for this word, as it means anything from 
loitering round the garden, or paying ® 
call, to a trip to Europe. 

To us a “paseo” generally means a few 
days’ holiday, getting away from thé 
estancia and its everyday cares and 
worries, leaving them ali to some kindly 
friend, who is left in the solitary house 
with a bewildering number of parting !2- 
junctions about things on no account to be 
forgotten. 

How pleasant it is to start in the cool 





sweet-scented dawn, when the early 8u0- 
beams are glinting over the purple alfalfs 
fields, the horses eager to be off in the 
keen air! Then come long hours on the 
road, until at sundown twinkling ligh™ 
tell that we are near our friend’s hous¢, 


eager voices welcome us, and kindly 
hands help to unsaddie or unharness thé 
rReS 
After their simple wants very 5 
n this country) are seen to, come 
ug 


cheery evening meal in the plain but 
| Sitting-room. 


Next day is spent “‘look!ng 























round,” inspecting the horses to see what 

new ones have been bought or broken in. 

There is always something new about an 

estancia, and this is the most interesting 

thing in camp-life, that new schemes have 
to be made and carried out continually. 

Then messages are sent out to summon 

the neighbors, who shortly turn up from 

all sides to play in or watch a game of 
polo. 

There is a great slaughter of ducks and 
turkeys, and where the company includes 
ladies, cakes and pies are baked, and a 
dainty dinner served. Pixtra beds are 
easily arranged, for every house has a 
large supply of catris, and in cold weather 
every one travels with ponchos. 

A catri is the simplest form of bedstead, 
made like a camp stool, easily folded up 
and put aside, and without a mattress 
most cool and restfal on hot nights. The 
evening is spent, if hot, in the veranda, or 
indoors round the fireside, playing games, 
and dancing or singing where there is a 
piano, 

The custom of visiting all the estancias 
in the neighborhood in this way, passing 
a day or two at each, answers to a round 
of calls,in camp the distance between 
neighbors being usually too great to allow 
of payinga visit and returning in the 
same day. 

I have heard many amusing descrip- 
tions of going a paseo in the old times, 
when things were done on a larger scale 
than nowadays. In one house the neigh- 
bors gathered for Christmas, two tents be- 
ing put up in the patio, one for ladies, the 
other for men. 

The young fellows on their arrival 
would secure a catri and hide it in the 
monte so as to make sure of a bed, the less 
fortunate having to sleep on their recau 
(as the native saddle is called), which be- 
ing made up of about half-a-dosen saddle 
cloths and skins, is not a bad substitute, 
and is indeed the true gaucho’s only bed. 

Polo is fast becoming the game of the 
immigrants of South America. Wher- 
ever there are a dozen to be found within 
reach (that may mean a ride of a dosen 
miles or more), a club is formed. No 
game could be more suitable to a country 
where all men ride and possess horses, 

Sunday is the great day for polo. | 
know this will be much disapproved of 
by many of my readers, who do not realize 
what possibilities there are for mis-spend- 
ing Sunday in camp. There are no 
churches of any sort, no clergymen or 
missionaries, Even books are limited in 
number, and few people possess a piano; 
80, when no work is going on, there is 
nothing to do. 

Sunday is always a holiday; the peones 
pass it visiting friends, sucking mate, and 
talking by the hour; or at the pulperias 
(camp-stores), where often on Sundays 
races take place, and rafiies are got up, 
and the poor peon is cheated out of his 
money and encouraged to get drunk on 
cana, the native drink, made from sugar- 
cane, 

With nothing to do on the estancia, it is 
natural enough for a young fellow to ride 
over to the pulperia, just to see what is 
going on; once there, it is not easy for him 
to avoid the cana and the betting, and 
even the fighting that often follows up. 

_—_—_—_—P Se 


PARROTS I HAVE KNOWN. 





lege to know resided inthe house 

where I was born. He was an ex- 
tremely hendsome bird, and his plumage 
was always in beautiful condition. He 
was, moreover, blessed with an exceed- 
ingiy good temper. . 

It is true that tradition said that in his 
early days he had been addicted to swear- 
ing—a bad habit picked up during his voy- 
age tothis country from his sailor com- 
panions—but words of such a character 
had happily quite faded from his memory 
by the time when I first made his ac- 
quaintance, 

By that time, indeed, he bad got so far 
as to occasionally become pious, 80 pious 
that he had to be removed from the room 
atthe time of family prayers, as he was 
prone to exclaim ‘‘Let us pray’”’ at impor- 
tunate moments, and would occasionally 
6ven repeat about haif of the Lord’s 
Prayer, 

The indignity of banishment from the 
diningroom to the hall on such occasions 
weighed heavily upon him; he resorted to 
& mean revenge, which proved 80 success- 


T E first parrot whom it was my privi- 


later the alarm was repeated; it became 
Common at prayer time, and it was not 
until some time afterwards discovered 
that the prayerful exile had endeavored 
by this very successful ruse to draw at- 
tention to the indignity of his position. 

Parrots are not above availing them- 
selves of artificial means, when they 
think it necessary, for the proper repro- 
duotion of a particular voice or sound. 
For instance, in order to obtain the reso- 
nance of tone required for the successful 
imitation of the deep voice possessed by 
the master of the house, this particular 
bird would invariably put bis head into 
his empty or halfempty seed-tin, a 
method of voice production he was never 
known to adopt at any other time, or for 
the imitation of any other voice or soun!. 
He thus succeeded in producing a very 
perfect imitation, and his orders (always 
most peremptorily proclaimed) were oc- 
casionally mistaken for those of his 
master. 

On one occasion a friend had arrived un- 
expectedly from the country, when the 
family were out of town; only the master 
of the house was at home, and he was also 
going away the very evening his friend 
arrived. The visitor was, however, asked 
to remain for the night, an offer which he 
accepted, 

The following morning, to the disguat 
of the servant who was engaged in her 
work, he appeared early upon the scene, 
inquiring for her master. 

“Master went away last night,'’ she an- 
swered. 

“Impossible! Why, I heard him cal! 
for his hot water and boots this morning,” 
cried the astonished gueat, 

“Oh, sir, that was the parrot,’’ answered 
the servant. 

This bird lived with us for about thir- 
teen years, and his death was caused by a 
cold. He had accompanied us for a sum 
mer holiday to a cottagein Surrey, and 
one day was unwisely hung up in a 
draught between a door and a window. 

The cold ended in inflammation of the 
lungs, and after lingering tor nearly a 
week, he died; his last words—addressed 
to his mistress—were, ‘Kiss me, Emily.” 
Much grief, 1 need bardly say, was felt 
for his loss; he was carried to his grave 
wrapped ina little flannel gown, and care- 
fully huried under an evergreen at the 
end of the lawn. 

Our second bird had belonged to my 
grandmother, and after her death spent 
the last two or three years of its life with 
us. Our first pet nad lived at my grand- 
mother’s house fora few weeks before it 
finally came to ours, and she had grown 
80 attached to it that, when it left her, sho 
purchased a bird of her own. 

This bird was gray in color, with a red 
tail; but while Polly the first was the 
proud owner of beautiful plumage, Polly 
the second had acquired the bad habit of 
picking out his feathers, and the conse 
quent loss of his waistcoat gave him a 
very shabby appearance, 

Of course the dealer who sold him de- 
clared that this was but a passing distig- 
urement, and that all would soon be right; 
so he came on approval, and soon became 
so great a favorite that he remained per- 
manently, though to his dying day his ap. 
pearance never improved. 

Curiously enough, this parrot at no 
time ever suffered, as might have been ex- 
pected, frcm lung disease; like the other, 
be was a clever talker, but his temper was 
not of so amiable a character— possibly his 
want of feathers irritated him—but some 
of bis utterances were much on a@ par 
with, and as equally to the point as those 
of his predecessor. 

The habit, so noticeable in birds of every 
description, of remarking the flight of 
time, was in this one very remarkable, 
At six o’clock in the evening, a8 s00n as 
the clock struck, his usual habit was to 
exclaim : 

“Put me to bed;’”’ and if no notice was 
taken of his request, he uttered unpleas- 
ant screams, and on being told to be quiet, 
would reply, ‘Why don’t you put me to 
bed ?”’ The cover having been placed over 
his cage, he would immediately exclaim, 
“Now put little Dicky to bed.” 

Little Dicky was a canary who lived in 
a cage which hung above his own. On one 
occasion, when placed one summer’s day 
at the open window of his home, he much 
offended an old lady who Was passing, 


by calling out loudly, ‘Who are you, you 
the door and 








ful that be must often have chuckled over 
it to himself. One nigbt, in the middle of 
devotions, the the 


street door latch being unfastened, caused 


he evening sound of 


n6 hasty exit 
family. 


amid general alarm, of the 


No One® was at the door, but some nights | « 


old guy?’ She knocked at 

scolded the servant, insisting that some 
one had deliberately insulted ber 

The parrot had one morning beer 
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also liked the warmth of the fire, and who 


were sitting on each side of the cage. 

The bird walked first to one side, and 
looking down out of the corner of his eye, 
inquired, “Are youa good boy?” Then 
he sidied acroas to the other end of his 
perch and said to the other kitten, ‘‘And 
are you a good boy?’ 

One day two children of our family 
visited the house, and when alone amused 
themselves by mischievously pulling up 
some tulips, which grew in  potin the 
room, by the roots, afterwards carefully 
replacing them. A little later, Polly's 
master, to whom the plants belonged, 
came into the room, aud immediately ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh, look at my tulips; see how they 
are growing.” 

Polly at once uttered two words, and 
only two-—the reader will forgive their 
rudenens, they were 80 much to the point; 
they were: 

“You sas!’’ 

I need hardly say that some time elapsed 
before the owner of the tulips was made 
acquainted with all the particulars of what 
had happened, 

-— © ~~ - —--- 

THK HeADSs ov GREAT Men,-—It is usu- 
ally supposed that men of great intellect- 
ual powers have large and massive heads; 
but, according to a writer in the new nuin- 
ber of the Journal of Science, the theory 
which Dr. Gilbert, physician to Queen 
Elizabeth, was the ‘irst to suggest is not 
borne out by facta. 

An examination of busts, pictures, me- 
dallions, intaglios, ete., of the world’s 
famous celebrities almost tends the other 
way. In the earlier paintings, it is true, 
men are distinguished by thelr large 
heads, but this is attributable to the paint 
ers, who agreed with the general opinion 
and wished to flatter their sitters, 

A receding forehead is mostly con 
demned, Nevertheless this feature is 
found in Alexander the (Creat, and, to a 
leaser degree, in Julius Crsar, The head 
of Frederick the Great, as will be seen 


from one of the portraita in Carlyle’s 
work, receded dreadfully. 
Other great men have had positively 


small heads. Lord Byron’s was “‘remark- 
ably smaill,’’ as were those of Lord Bacon 
and Cosmo di Medici, 

Men of genius of ancient times have 
only what inay be called an ordinary or 
everyday forehead, and Herodotus, Alci- 
biades, Pilato, Aristotle, and Epicurus, 
among many others, are mentioned as in- 
stances, 

Some are even low-browed, as Burton, 
the author of “The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly;’”’ Sir Thomas Browne and Albert 
Durer. The average forehead of the Greek 
sculptures inthe friese from the Parth- 
enon is, we are told, “lower, if anything, 
than whatis seen in modern foreheads,’”’ 
The gods themselves are represented with 
‘ordinary, if not low brows,” 

Thus it appears that the popular notion 
on the matter is ¢rroneous, and that there 
may be great men without big heads—in 
other evords, a Geneva watch is capable of 
keeping as good time as an eight day 
clock. 

EEE 

BEN EVOLENOK.—There are now 80 many 
valuable organiza‘ions where the benevo- 
lent impulse is embodied In forms of that 
reasonable help which induces men to 
help themselves that abundant channels 
are open for all the ald of any kind that 
private individuals have in their power to 
bestow. 

None may need plead the want of op 
portunity or the fear of doing harm 
through the exercise of their sympathies, 
Mr. A. G. Warner lately sald : 

“In the complex conditions of modern 
life, self-sacrifice must manifest itself and 
do ita work through modern “machinery. 
It must take into its service all the im- 
plements of scientific research, and school 
itself to ne wise as well as sympathetic, 
With the same care and for the same rea- 
sons that it would give shelter to neglected 
and abandoned children, it must see to it 
that it does not encourage parents to neg- 
lect and abandon their children; with the 
same care and for the sane reasons that it 
would feed a hungry man, it must #66 to 





it that man works for what he gets; with | 
the same care and for the same reasons | 


that it assists a woman who has been | 
abused by her hushand, it, muat, if pos 
sible, punish the man whe has abused 
her.’’ 
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At Home and Abroad. 


In the case of a schoolboy in Rowley, 
Mass., who had been suspended for hav- 
ing refused to “peach” upon a comrade 
guilty of some breach of discipline, the 
Supreme Court of that State has decided 
that the suspended youth has » good case 
of damages against the seo )l anthorities. 
But there is, of course, a limitto the prin 
ciple thus indicat d. If the branch of dis 
cipline had been also a breach of public 
law the “chum” plea would not have been 
held to justify this schoolboy in keeping 
his mouth shut. None the lesa, the boy 
would have deserved admiration for his 
stout maintenance of the chiefeat virtue of 
comradeship. 

The first wedding of Colestiaia after the 
American fashion that ever occurred in 
Chinatown, San Francisco, was celebrated 
a few days ago. The bridegroom was Fong 
You, a wealthy merchant, and the bride 
was Noon Fong. The only Oriental feat- 
ure of the wedding wasthe costumes of 
the principals and many of the guests. 
The groom followed a fashion not strange 
to Caucasian brides, but decidedly unfash- 
jonable with Caucasian grooma, namely, 
woaring a coat and a pair of trousers that 
had figured in several such funotions 
among his ancestors. The bride was gorg- 
eous in brocade silk and gold embroidery. 
The wedding was in the groom's house, 
and every detail of the ceremony was 
aftea the most ultra-fashionable American 
atylo. 

It is proposed in Utah to organize, in co- 
operation with neighboring MNtatos, an 
“Arid Region Exposition,” to be held sue- 
cessively in the principle cities of the 
Kast, for the purpose of showing the pro- 
duots and resources of the arid region, ana 
of trying to dispel the notion that still ex- 
ists in some quarters that the country be- 
tween the Rockies and the Sierras ina 
hopeless desert, given upto sage brush 
and coyotes, Specimens of products from 
the fields and orchards would be shown, 
with samples of the mineral treasures of 
the region, The exhibit would be dis 
played in chief cities first, and then di- 
vided up for exhibition it the smaller cit 
ties and throughout the Kastern States. 

The X rays have been used in the 
Vienna Museum of Natural History to de- 
termine the contents of a very rich mum- 
my case, Itis such a beautiful case that 
the museum did not wish to break It open. 
The X rays, however, soon cleared up the 
mystery. There has been some mingiv- 
ings as to whether it might not prove to be 
a sacred ibis case after all; and the faith- 
ful penetrator showed the outfinesn, in- 
deed, of a large bird which no one need 
ever wish to disturb If only some living 
mummy riddles could be read with equal 
cloarnessa! The world might then tearn 
whether abird of prey or the genuine 
homo sapiens was concealed under the 
somblance and outer case Of a womnan ora 
man, 

The many failuros of new ships in the 
British Navy have excited considerable 
commentin the English press, A recent 
case was thatof the cruiser Forte, which 
started on a voyage from Sheerness to the 
Mediterranean, but was compelled to put 
Into Portsmouth for repairs. One wave 
had deluged the forecastie deck, unshipped 
the forward gun and disabled a heavy cap 
stan used for lifting the anchor. A hatet- 
way wasaiso torn away, and the water 
poured into the vessel in such volume as 
to wash the captain and s6veral men who 
were on the lower deck off their feet. Now 


what is puzzling the Kritish writers is 
why # lightly laden and comparatively 
vosse!l like the Forte should receive so 


much damage in a winter gale met while 
passing through the Downs, while tne 
cheaply constructed and heavily-laden 
tramps stand a much more heavy pound 








ing, not only in the Channel, but in the 

more Open waters of the Bay of Biscay. 

So ee = 
There 4 more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put Uaether, 
and until the last few years Waa supposed to 
be incurable Forayvreatrany years doctors 
pronounced ita local disease, and prremeribesd 
local remedies, and by Onestantly Talling to 
cure wit onal treatment, pronounced it in 
curable sade ehas proven enturrh too le uw 
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FOR A LAUGH. 
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Hictad witha very strange inisfortine 
he did not know how to laugh. 

When he was a boy his father, the 
former king, bad consulted physicians of 
every country, but none of them could 
think of a way to cure the prince. 

Now, this was a very unfortunate thing 
for the people of Faraway Land, for 
when the prince became king he made @ 
law that no one should laugh in bis king 
dom unti! be did so himaelf and that any- 
one found jaughing in Far-away Land 
should be guilty of bigh treason, and 
should be instantly executed. 

Tne people of Far-away Land soon be 
came very miserable, for it ina very dread 
ful thing never to laugh. Many pined 
away with molancholy, while hundreds 
died of suffocation from suppressed laugh- 
ter, so that the learned men of the king- 
dom told the king that unless sometbing 
was done he would soon have no people 
left to rule over. 


Pict warn once a king who was af- 


“But what am I to do?” said his Ma 
jenty. 

His counciliors shook their heads sor 
rowfully. 


“Perhaps your Majeoaty will try to learn,” 
naid the Lord Chief Justice. 

Hin Majesty graciously replied that he 
wan willing to learn If anyone could teach 
him. 

After that every morning at nine o'clock 
King Serious sat down in his study and 
received a leason on the way to laugh from 
the Lord Chiof Justioe, 

“This Is the way, your Majesty,’ said 
the latter, “You open your month—so; 
you give yourself a shake—s0o; and then 
you go—ha! hatha! Now, your Majesty, 
follow me,” 

King Nerioux looked at the Lord Chiet 
Justice, and opened his mother, then he 
shook his body, and maid, “Ha! bal hal’ 
Hut it sounded like the cawing of a crow 
with a sore throat, because, although bis 
Majesty said “Ha! hal hal’ he did not 
laugh “Halba!lhal’’ and that makes all 
the difference. 

The Lord Chief Justice shook his head 
sadly. 

“T am afraid we must try again, your 
Majesty. Let us try ‘He! he! he!’ this 
time.”’ 

The king again opened his mouth, and 
sald “He! he! be!’ but still be did not 
laugh. They tried all down the scale 
from “Hal ha!l ha!’ to “Holtho! hol” but 
it was in vain. 

The Lord Chief Justice waa in despair. 
The people were dying by hundred from 
melancholy and suffocation, and his Ma- 
jeuty’s Privy Councillors were at their 
wits’ end. At last they senta herald initio 
all the towns of Far-away Land to pro- 
Claim the following: 

“This is to inform the people of Far- 
away land that bis Most Gracious Majeaty 
King Nerious, being afMicted by a terrible 
malady which deprives him of the power 
of laughter, does bereby proclaim that 
whosoever can cure his Majeaty of the 
aforesaid malady shall receive the hand of 
his Majesty's only daughter, Princess 
Beautiful, and on the death of his Majesty 
shall become king of Faraway Land. 
Therefore, whosoever wishes to undertake 
this cure in commanded to appear at the 
King's Palace of Justice not later than 
noon on Monday next.”’ 

There was tremendous excitement in 
Faraway Land when this proclamation 
was made known. Everybody conjured 
up Visions of winning the prize, marrying 
Princess Beautiful, and ruling the land 
when King Serious died, 

Workmen laid down their tools, clerk 
left their offices, boys played truant from 
school, and schoolmasters left the achools 
to take care of themselves. From the end 
of Far-away Land to the other the people 
only bad one idea—and that was to make 
a joke, 

When they met each other in the street, 
inetead of saying ‘“iood morning,’ or 
“How you do?” they would say, 
“Does your mother know you're out?” or 
‘ Why does a miller wear a white hat !’’ 

Al iImet the day arrived when the king 
wan lo Kvery 
who nade anew joke, or who 
on to the 


receive the cou petitora., 


bod y had 


had found the old one, started 
b mw wf urt f Justice 
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ln the middle of the Court were two 


thrones, sparkling with gems, which were 
reserved tor the king and Princess Beautl- 
ful. 

At last there was a burst of trumpets, 
and King Serious and Princess seautiful 
entered the hall attended by a regiment of 
soldiers, 

His Majesty looked In a bad hamor as 
the people bowed right and left, and as he 
sat down on the throne he gave a grunt, 
which made everyone's heart go down 
into his boots, 

The Lord Chief Justice held in his band 
a white wand to diract who should speak. 


When the king was seated he pointed it at | 
| bride,’’ 


a young prince dressed in shining armor. 
The young man swaggered up to the plat- 
from and bowed to the king and Princess 
Keautiful, who he felt quite sure was to be 
hia future bride. 

“Most Gracious Majesty,’’ he said, ‘why 
is a cobbler like « king 7?” 

“I giveit up,’’ said the king. 

‘Because, sire, his nose is above bis 
chin.” 

Everybody strained his neck to see if the 
king would laugh, but not a smile broke 
on his Majesty's face, Then the prince 
stepped down from the platform, looking 
very red and angry. 

“A cat would have laughed at that joke,” 
he said to himself; but then, you see, the 
king wasn’tacat, and that makes all the 
difference. 

The Lord Chief Justice then pointed to a 
very old man, who stood rubbing bis 
hands together with excitenient, Ele tot 
tered up to the platform, and saidina 
very squeaky voice 

“Please, your Majesty, where was Mores 
when the light went out?” 

‘Give itup,”’ said the king. 

“In the dark, your Majeaty.’’ 

“Was he, indeed?" said the king, rather 
surprised, 

“Yos, your Majesty—very funny, isn’t 
it? He! he! he!” 

“How dare you laugh in my presence?” 
shouted the king. ‘“Nilerce, sir, if you 
value your head.’”’ 

The old man tumbled off the platform 
with fright, and remained therefor the 
reat of the day. 

The next person to come up was a jester. 
He jumped merrily onto the platform, 
shaking his cap and bells, and danced be- 
forethe king. “Why does a puppy dog 
wag his tall 7’’ 

The king shook his head. 

“Because the tail doesn't wag it.’’ 

One of the councillors, who was younger 
than the rest, giggled, but when the king 
frowned angrily atthe young courtier he 
changed it into a cough. 

All day long, and day afver day, old men 
and young mén, peasant and prince, step- 








ped on to the platform and fired cff their | 


not laugh. 

Indeed, each Joke seemed to 
king grow more melancholy than ever, 
and he got visibly thinner every day. 
Many people now returned to their homes, 


| Jokes at the king, but still his Majesty did | 


Sue sat on the throne weeping silently, 
for she saw that the king and the people 
were bewitched. Asshe sat watching the 
mad dance she felt something pall at her 
dress, and looking down she saw the bear. 
Princess Beautiful started up in terror, but 
the bear said softly, ‘‘Beauteous lady, bave 
pityon me. I was once a prince, but I 
tave been changed into this form by & 
magician. Help me, I pray you.” 

When the music ceased the king and his 
councillors and all the people feli to the 
ground exhausted, The old man laughed 
wickedly. 

“Your Majesty had learned to laugh,” 
he said. “I claim your daughter for my 

“| have promised,” said the king, pant- 
ing, “and | will keep my promise.” 

“Pardon me, sire,” said Princess Beau- 
tiful. “You promised that I should marry 
whosoever made you laugh. Therefore 1 
muat be the bride of the bear, and not of 
the old man, for it was the bear who made 
you laugh.” 

As she said these words there wasa loud 
report, and the court was filled with 
smoke. When it had cleared away the old 
man bad disappeared, and in the place of 
the bear stood a young prince in a suit of 
bright armor. 

“Fair lady,’’ he said, bowing low, and 
taking the Princess by the hand, ‘thou 
hast saved my life. Until a beautiful lady 
was willing to wed me | was doomed to 
live in the form of a bear, but now the 
magician who enchanted me has no more 
power over meé.”’ 

And now this story comes to an end. 
The young prince marr'ed Princess Bean- 
tiful, King Serious became the merriest 
monarch on earth, and In Far-away Land 
there was nothing to be heard but laugh- 
ing and joking, for they had not been 
able to laugh for such a long time that 
when they once began they could not leave 
off. 





Wuy Pror.e BLUusH.—A medical jour- 
nal, among other causes cf blushing, gives 
prominence “to the wearing of too thick 
underclothing and especially of too thick 
socks,’’ 

The writer adds that long-sleeved woo!- 
len sacks or Jerseys are often a cause of 
blushing, and, in fact, warm clothing in 
general. 

He does not fail to remark that the 
blusher must choose in this matter be 
tween the risk of rheumatism and the an- 
noyance of blushing. As collateral evi- 
dence in support of his views he says: 

“An aunt of mine had habitually a red 
nose from this cause alone, which disap- 
peared when she took to thinner stock- 
ings.’’ 





Regarding the matter from a iccial 
standpoint, the writer says: 
“The best plan for an habitual blusher 


| is to laugh and be very gusbing, as, for in- 


make the | 


| 


stance on meeting an acquaintance in the 
street, when he colors up; and he will feel 
more at his ease than if he looks sheepish 


| and reserved.’’ 


for they despaired of ever making the king 
laugh, and on the seventh day thera only 
| remained one more person who wished to 


try his chance. 
This was an 
bear by a chain. 


old man who led atame 
He had very long white 


| acter 


hair, and two fierce little red eyes flashed | 


out from a pair of bushy eyebrows, In- 
deed, he looked such a very extraordinary 
old nan that many people whispered to 
each other that he was a wizard or a magi- 
clan, 

“If your 


Majesty will permit 


me,” he | 


said, ‘1 will not only make you laugh, but | 


1 will make you dance,’”’ 

“You speak bravely,’ said the king; 
“butthis | promise—if you do not what 
you say, your bead shall pay the forfeit 
of your boasting.” 


The old man smiled. Then, taking a 


whistle from his pocket, he began to play | 


a tune on it, softly and slowly at first, and 
then getting faster and louder. 

The tame bear stood up on its hind legs 
and began to dance, and while it danced it 
BAD. 

W ben the bear began to sing, the king’s 
face relaxed into a smile, then he began to 
laugh louder and louder, and when the 
bear sang the last words his Majesty 
Jumped off the throne, and seizing the 
Lord High Chancellor round the waist he 
walized round the platform. 

There now followed a scene of great ex- 
citement. When the bear ended his song 
éverybody seized his neighbor and began 


to dance 


rd 


i man piayed faster ar aster 

4 asler ne piayed e@ faster Loe 
ay ed and the i@r (hey iaughex 

Wan y one who did not join in the 


dancé, and that was Prinoess Beautiful 


An obvious cause for blushing is over- 
sensiti veness and se! f-consciousness, which 
will wear away as the person becomes 
used to society and strengthens his cnar- 
by adopting wise principles of 
thought and action. 

The phystological explanation of blush- 
ing given by the writer just quoted is that 
itis oue to paralysis of the 
circles of nerves surrounding the arteries, 
which, not contracting properly, allow a 
freer flow of biood to the surface. 

i 

Enps, There was only one passenger 
on board a certain sailing-ves el, who tock 
his meals in the after-cabin with the cap- 
tain and the mate, and who always sus- 
pected that those two worthies defrauded 
him of his due share of the eatables when 
they got the chance, 

One day a Jam rolypoly-pudding ap- 
peared at dinner, Just enough for three: 
and the passenger, who had a sweet tooth, 
was instantly on the alert to see that he 
got his fair and proper third. 

“Mr. X., do you like pudding-ends, 





sympathetic | 











THE WOURLD’S HAPPENINGS, 





Only four American vessels passed 
through the Sueg Canal last year. 


A toot of newly-fallen snow makes 
only an inch of water when melted. 


According to careful research there 
are 51 Anarchist papers published in Europe 
and America, 


A street waterer in Calcutta, who 
sprinkles the streets from a water-skin car- 
ried on his shoulders, is paid six cents a day 


The statement that the Gospel is 
preached in 30 different languages in the 
United States shows what a polyglot people 
we are. 


The Dakota river, with an estimated 
length of six hundred miles, is believed by 
many to be the longest unnavigable stream 
in the world. 


In Bloomington, LIL, a man stole a 
red-hot stove from a house, raked out the fire 
in the front yard and carted away the stove 
to sell it for old tron, 


The city of Sydney, Australia, has 
imposed a fine of $5 upon any person con. 
victed of spitting upon tho floor of public 
buildings or upon the street, 


The eight European universities which 
have the largest number of students are Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Madrid, Naples, Moscow, Buda- 
pest, Munich and Athens, 


Statistics issued by the Department of 
Agriculture show that the horses of this 
country have decreased during the past year 
4.8 per cent. in number and 13.3 per cent. in 
value, 


The ‘‘recess’’ committee of a Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society in a South Carolina 
school hus for its project the “prevention of 
quarreling and disorder on the playground 
during recess.” 


The art of advertising has reached 
such an acute stage in France that the name 
of a medical specialist appears on the curtain 
of a theatre, together with the hours and ad- 
dress at which he can be seen, 


The spider produces silk of a fair 
quality, but the difficulty of rearing spiders 
and the small quantity of product from each 
insect has caused the abandonment of all 
efforts to produce spider silk. 


Two fish wardens at Bath, Me., re- 
cently escaped a serious accident, Some of 
the illicit fishermen had spread a sheet over a 
hole in the ice and covered it with snow. The 
wardens very nearly walked into the trap. 


In Switzerland and other mountain- 
ous countries the goat leads long strings of 
animals daily to and from the mountains, but 
itis in South Africa that it 1s regularly kept 
and employed as a leader of flocks of 
sheep. 


Russia already ranks sixth among the 
wine producing countries of the world, and 
will probably soon surpass Garmany in this 
respect. In the province of Bessarabia alone 
there are 216,000 acres under vines, or nearly 
half the arable land. 


Australia has found it impossible to 
ubate the rabbit plague. In New South Wales 
ulone 7,000,000 acres of land have been aban- 
doned and £1,000,000 spent. The only plan 
that has any good effect is wire netting, and 
of this, 15,000 miles have been used. 


A novel prosecution took place in 
Adelaide lately, when a bootmaker was fined 
u guinea and costs for encouraging a constable 
in idleness. The bootmaker was found in his 
shop playing draughts with the constable, 
who ought to have been on active duty at the 
time. 


The Irish peat rugs, which made their 
first appearance in London quite recently, 
ure gaining approval in many quarters. Not 
only rugs, but dresses and men's suits can be 
made out of this peat, which is nothing more 
nor less than Irish bog mixed, with a little 
jute. 


A Chinese doctor is employed by fam- 
ilies by the year ata rate, according to their 
means and his reputation, of from one cent 
to five cents a day as long as every member 
of the family is well. When one falls ill the 
doctor's pay stops until health is fully re- 
stored. 


The royal horses will be like visions 
of fairyland at the coronation of the Czar. 
They will be geared in crimson morocco 
harness, with gilt ornaments; crimson silk 
reins interwoven with gold and crimson nets 


| for the manes, and great crests of ostrich 


sir?’ the captain asked, with his knife. 


poised in air ready to cut the delicacy. 

“No, I do not like ends, sir,’’ replied 
the passenger, who considered that he had 
as much right to the middle slice as any 
one else, 

“Ab, well, then, me and my mate does!” 
was the gallant captain’s observation, as 
he cul the pudding in two and deposited 
half on the mate’s plate and half on bis 
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feathers for the heads. 


In August, 1886, five boys in Eliza- 
beth, N. J., found an old stocking containing 
775 in cash. As one claimed {t all, the courts 
had to be called on to decide the ownership. 
The question at issue seemed simple enough, 
but it took nearly ten years to settle it, and 


| not until the other day was the money 4! 


vided among the five. They are now young 


men, 


At one of the uptown hotels in New 
York the landlord has taken a decided stand 
against the obnoxious “tipping” system. UU" 
the first of the month the wages of the walt 
ers were advanced 40 per cent., the object 

t the systen 
nental alike | 
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THE FIRST VIOLET. 


BY W. W. LONG, 
In the dell this morn I found it, 
Down beside the lapwing's nest, 
Spring's first blue eyed violot, 
Lying now on her white breast, 


Let it lie and let it die there, 
On the snow of her white breast, 
W here love told its one fond secret, 
Where love found its perfect rest. 


ABOUT INVENTIONS. 








The Connecticut Yankee still pre- 
serves his preeminence «8 an inventor. 
For the last few years more patents in 
proportion to population have been 
issued to Connecticut than to any other 
State. At present one man in every 
993 inbabitants of Connecticut is an in- 
ventor. 

It is a remarkable fact that 5,479 pat- 
ents have been issued for devices used 
in wearing apparel. Many of them re- 
late to the method of cutting and fit- 
ting, while others are concerned with 
peculiar devices employed to strengthen 
the material in certain parts of the gar- 
ment, 

Strange to say, the District of Colum- 
bia contains a remarkable number of in- 
ventors, one to every 1,379 of the popu- 
lation, This state of affairs may pos- 
sibly be explained on the supposition 
that many inventors make a temporary 
home in the District for the purpose of 
torwarding the interests of their de- 
vices, 

According to the Patent Office re- 
ports, there are 5,014 different kinds of 
patented beds and lounges vn which 
‘tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep,’? may be courted, 

The care of live stock has received 
close attention at the hands of the 
American inventor, 3,089 appliances 
having been devised for the comfort and 
convenience of domestic animals, 

The natives of Germany come next in 
order to those of England in the matter 
of taking out patents in this country. 
The number of patents issucd to sub- 
jects of the Kaiser is 582. 

Massachusetts stands next to Con- 
necticut in the number of its inventors 
in proportion to population. In the 
Bay State one man in every 1,335 of the 
population patents something every 
year. 

That music hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast of the inventor is demon- 
strated by the fact that he has taken 
out 3,928 patents on musical instru- 
ments, or the various parts thereof. 

The bees of America have no reason 
to complain of neglect, there being 998 
hives in which the busy bee, that, ac- 
cording to the poet, improves each shin- 
ing hour, may store up its honey. 

The butcher has 978 patents which 
may be employed or not, as he chooses, 
in his business. Most of them are de- 
vices used in the large pork packing 
establishments, 

The manufacture of India rubber is 
protected by 1,864 patents. 

The young American idea is taught 
‘0 shoot by means of 793 patents issued 
upon a8 Many educational appliances. 
The old-fashioned birch ruler or section 
ot rubber hose used in education is not 
protected by a patent and may be em- 
ployed by any pedagogue. 

More patents have been issued from 
our Patent Office to British subjects 
than to the natives of any other foreign 
country, the number being 689. 

Since the invention of the first harv- 
ester this implement has been con- 
stantly improved, there being no less 
than 10,155 patents upon it or its parts. 

Window shades have received ex- 
lensive attention at the hands of the in- 
ventor, there being 2,435 patents upon 
them and the devices to keep them in 
place. 

The American farmer will probably 
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in any one line has been for devices em- 
ployed in carriages, wagons and other 
vehicles. The total number of patents 
in this line is 20,006. 

The ordiuary reader will probably be 
surprised to learn that 1,137 patents 
have been taken out either on different 
kinds of alcohol or on different devices 
for its manufacture. 

The new woman may choose any one 
of 1,506 different kinds of crinoline and 
corsets, all of which bhaye been pat- 
ented. 

The painter of this country is aided 
by 2,043 patents, covering his paints, 
brushes and other materials and ap- 
pliances, 

The granger of America need be at 
no loss for a harrow, 4,691 patents hav- 
ing been issued on these aids to agri- 
cultural toil. 

On stoves and furnaces 18,340 patents 
have been issued covering every part of 
these indispensable articles of comfort. 

The manufacture of charcoal and coke 
is encouraged by the issuance of 178 
patents on the processes or machinery 
employed. 

The Patent Office has issued 3,075 
patents for inventions, contrivances and 
discoveries in telegraphy. The fisher- 
man has at his command 2,667 patented 
devices for attracting or capturing the 
finny tribe. 

According to the reports of the Vat- 
ent Office there are 4,389 different va- 
rieties of patented chairs. ‘The number 
of patent medicines is not so great as 
might be supposed, there being only 
1,332 in the reports, 

Harness making has received the 
earnest attention of the inventor, there 
being 7,400 patents in this line. The 
erection of fireproof buildings is en- 
couraged by 455 patents, taken out for 
materials or methods, 

Kitchenware, exclusive of stoves aud 
ranges, is protected by 1,747 patcuts, 
Patent needles and pins are made to the 
number of 175 different varieties. ‘The 
manufacture of sugar and salt is carried 
on by the aid of 2,401 inventions, 

Tie necessity of preparing tobacco 
for the consumer has developed 2,274 
patents. There are 3,307 patents for 
machinery or processes employed in 
paper making, ‘The farrier is aided in 
his work by the inventor to the number 
or 1,234 patents. 

The implements and materials 
in buildings are protected by 7,702 
euts. Trunks, valises and baygyage con- 
trivances geuerally are protected by 
1,333 patents, ‘here are 636 patented 
fuel or methods of preparing wood, coal 
and coke tor use, 

Over 16,000 patents have been issued 
for the various kinds of electrical ap- 
pliances. The are 1,771 patents on the 
mechanism employed in sinking of ar- 
tesian or oil wells. Railways and ruail- 
way appliances are represented in the 
Patent Office by 8,334 models. The 
miller of this country is aided in his 
toil by 9,720 devices, all covered by pat- 
ents, 


Brains of oll. 


Vhat is not good language which all 
do not understand, 

Practice flows from principle; for as a 
nan thinks, 80 he will act. 

Sorrow is Mount Sinai, if one will but 
go up and talk with God face to face. 

The difference between obstinacy and 
firnness is in the difference of viewing It 
from the outside or inside. 

Indulge in procrastination, and in 
time you will come to this, that because a 
thing ought to be done, therefore you can't 
do it. 


used 
pat 





Femininities. 


The old-fashioned gavotte and redowa 


are again fashionable dances tn Paris, 


It is a pity that marriage is the only 
remedy that has so far been invented for cur- 
ing aiove affair, 


Mrs. Scrapleigh, during the fight: 
Now, have 1 made myself plaint Myr. Scrap 
leigh: No; you were born that way. 


Queen Victoria is rarely photographed 
standing on account of her short height. When 
sitting she gives the impression of a fairly 
tall woman, 


Extract from catalogue of leading 
library: “ln the novels and stories marked 
with an asterisk the happy couples get mar 
ried at the finish.” 


‘Father, mother wants you to come 
home.”” “Goaway. Don't bother me,” “But, 
father, she was asking what had become of the 
kitchen poker.” “Allright. I'm coming." 


Mauue: What is the trouble between 
Alice and Kate? Ethel: Why, you see, Alice 
asked Kate to tell her just what she thought 
of her. Maude: Yos? Ethel: Kate told her. 

Wife: Why can’t you sleep? Hus- 
band: How can I sleep when you are hearing 
burglars every half hour? Wife: Well, I de 
clare, I'd like to know who would hear them 
if I didn't, 


A female school teacher ayed 27, at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., oloped with a 15-year-old 


boy the other day, but the boy's mua followed 
them and took her son away from the new 


Wollan, 
Agitated young biidegroom, imme- 
diately after the ceremony: Serena, shall— 


shall I—shball we—shall we kiss? Self-pos 
sessod bride, it being her third expertence; 
It is tiny usual custom, Willifam. 


The kindergarten at the White House 
hus for ite pupils the grandchildren of Chief 
Justice Fuller, the little daughter of Generni 
und Mrs. Draper, the children of Private 
secretary and Mrs, Thurber, besides the little 
Clovelands, 


Missionary, disconsolately : If the fa- 
vorite wife of the cilef could be Converted, 
all would then be easy, But she says shoe can 
find nothing uttractive in Clifsthiun civiitza 
tion, Misstonary’s wife, after reflection: 
Show her some fashion- plates. 


‘**T see,’ said Mrs. Foy, “that nervy 
ous disorders are caused by the phluno. ‘And 
does the paper say that the principal suffer 
ors are not tho porsons who do the pluaytig ?’ 
repited Foggy. “Probably not; however, what 
is the use of suyling whateverybody knows?" 


A Philadelphia girl got well ahead ot 
ayullant youth In Paris, she was scuted tn the 
park whon the youth appronuched, bowing and 
scraploy, with his tat in band. She quickly 
dropped two peanios la tits lint and went on 
tuking in the sights, all ovilvigous to lis Freneh 
sweaurtiy. 

Wite, angrily: Yes—I yave you ua 


sample button to vot me half a dozen just like 


it. It was the only one Lhad, and you wo and 
lostit. I don’t know what woud become of 
you tf I were s0 Cureless with iny household 
affuirs us you are! Where did she put the 


button when Lyave it to you, I should like to 
know? Husband, meekly: Linust have put it 
in this pocket with the hole in itl have 


usking you to mend for over a month! 


been 


It appears that in Japan one factor 
entering into the problem of tho choles of a 
daughter in-law ts her skill in Hilk 
worms, The thread spun by the silkworm ts 
suid to be regularand even in 
the 


raising 


propoition as 
and carefully 
fed. The prospective nother in law carefully 
and minutely examines the evenness of the 
silk thrend in the tmutertal of thie 
worn by the vounyg lady before yiving her as 
sont to the betrothal 


A novel toilet appliance that 
lately been introduced ts # shower-bath 


worm has been regularly 


¥arinents 


has 
ring 
which allows the bather to stand upand take 
a rinse from shoulders downwards, without 
wetting the head, [tis simply a ring of metal, 
perforated to let # spray out all round ina 
centreward direction, and i« fed with water 
by « flextble pipe that has « T-plece at the 
other end, which is in turn attached tothe hot 
and cold taps. The ring is placed over the 
head and rests on the shoulders, and the hot 
cold having been udjusted to pet the right 
temperature, the quantity Of the spray ts 
cusily regulated by « third tap. 

‘*Womeu play odd tricks on one an- 
other sOometitnes, ' said a stuart woman; “but 
the queerest lever heard Of Was perpetrated 





The juggle of sophistry consists, for | 


the wost part, in using a word in one sense in 
the premises and tn another sense in the con 


clusion, 





he greatest number of patents issued | frank 
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It is not error that Opposes 80 much 
the progress of trut! it 1 indole: t 
stinacy, the spirit of 
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ina Western city by a social leader upon an 
other. They were rivais, and hated eneh 
other accordingly. Every chances that elther 
got to bave wv diy ut the other was eayerly 
seized, Sut the final and wost effective 
stroke, after which no Calls were exchanyed, 
was delivered by Mis. A She sent out cards 
lfor#a grand entertainment, and then took 
pains to find out what Mrs. BL, her competitor, 
was yolug to wear wore + brocaded satin 
was the naterial of Mr Is wOown, 1t we | 
nsecertained According Mr A, whore hus 


Was in thie ry won ‘ tule 
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FAasculinities. 


No man ever fell in love when he was 
busy. 


Judge Varker, of Arkansas, has sen- 
tenced more than 150 murderers, 


The only advantage of getting old is 
that you don't have to walt until the second 
table, 


Man wasn’t made to mourn; woman 
was made to nourn, and man to swear and 
find fault, 


Rain-In-The- Face, who was the leader 
in the Custer massacre, is now a policoman at 
the Standing Kock Agency. 


A plumber in Bremen or Hamburg, 
by hard labor and in a favorable season, can 
make hu wore than % Wa week. 


Brewers in Eng!and receive $6 45 a 
woek; In Germany they are pald ®; in Hol 
land, #5; In New South Walesa they recetve 
$23. 

The gifts to colleges, churches, libra- 
ries and public charities In this country last 
year amounted to $23,943,549, against $19,007,115 
in 18, 


General Gomez, the Cubau patriot, is 
slender in bulld, weighing but 140 pounds, and 
standing five foot seven Inches in height. He 
is 60 years old. 


Loie Fuller says that the dross she 
wears In her latest dance is twenty foot lony, 
one hundred yai 4s around the skirt and con 
tains 500 yards of mnatertal, 


In severe paroxysms ot coughiny, 
from whatevor cause, says an Tndian medteal 
paper, a tablespoonful of glycerine th hot 
milk crown will give spoody reltef, 


Benjamin Liverman, who died in Min 
neupolis recently at the age of U6, clatmed to 
bo the first Commerctal traveler to wo on the 
roud in this country, tle traveled for a jow 
elry house, 


Joel Lyman, of Burtonville, Ky., is 
foot four Inches tall and weolghs S54 
pounds, and he has a son und «a daughter ench 
exnctly ns tall as himself, though by no tonnes 
40 houvy. 


41x 


A wan who has been sick at home a 
week suys that the first day bis wife said 
“Duarltiog, don’t sit in that draught,” buat now 
“Ilnven t you any better sonse than 
to sittin that draught’ 


she siaye 


Muauager of Crematorium: Madam, 
wehave both the Nnylish and Ptallan syste, 
would you prefer for the late la 
Widow: Oh, the Knuglish, of course 
My poor husband abways hinted Itallan cook 
rape. 

It has leaked out that Bismarck has 
tor forty yours been paylug WOO Imarks nw yeur 
outol hisown pocket to three soldiers who 
lost thetreyesight at Koontggrae:4 The total 
amount which he has so far pald out is more 
than #000, 


‘The Emperor of Austria dislikes Ger- 
cooking and only for French 
When his relatives of the House of 
Vinit hilt, 8 prlemne thetr tastes, hie 
ltuliinn Uishes served 


whieh 


meanuted? 


ftiethe CATON 
cuisine, 
Piuscany 
On cortain occa 
the Eimnpress, wholsa Bavartan, 


Gertianu dishes, 


He: | have to take you in to dinner, 
you know, and Dm ratheraftatd of you, you 
know! Our lost you're awfully 
clever, you know She, highly amused 
tbaurd!? Dim nota bit clever 
of rellei: Well, do 
werent, you know, 


TL oe 


shevtin orders 


44 tells tie 
llow 
Hie, with m ath 
you know, Lthought you 


An Enylish expert points out that if 
hoginnd were to put wall her battleships in 
comission it would absorb 4,000 of the G2 
potty oMeers 
fing but 12,000 to man the 


(Am 


and sentuen Of the navy, louy 
Yound more remats 
vessels of P hits 


iny all classes In the navy 


would loave 200 vessels unmanned, 

George Maledon, of Fort Smith, Ark., 
fis the champion hangtoan of the Country. For 
2») years Lo bas boen the omMectal executloner 
of the United states Court there, and during 
that thie he bas e& xecuted 44 mien Bently all 
thie by Maledon were den 
peradees from the Indian Territory. He thias 
retired a4 «a hanyviman aod will work a far tu 


criminals hanged 


hanaas 


A nurse in os Anyeles, Cal., is hold 
ing the baby she was hired to care for u 
surety for the payment of her wages, Thy 
mother of the child fell behind tn her pay 
ments to the nurse, and Onally the nurse re 
fused to surrender the child until she wes 
paid in full. The case fe to come tin court on 
habesas Corpus proceedings 


The little town of Nasso, in Sweden, 
has a feminine department, 1%) strony, tn tte 
fire brigude. The water works of the village 
consist sluuply of four great tubs, and tt ts the 


duty of the women “flremen” to keep then 


full in cause of fire. They stand tn two con 
tinuous lines from the tubs to the lake, about 
three blocks away, one line passing the full 


buckets and the other sending them back 


(Jueen Margherita of Italy was riding 
i | art of the . . 


of Monza f ‘ h the public ts ex 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Home of the newest revors are white 
satin, sometimes covered with tea-colored 
guipure of a heavy make, oblong in shape, 
about four inches deep and extending 
from the bust over the point of the 
shoulder. Some of the prettiest Parisian 
tea jackets have silk sleeves overdraped 
with chiffon, which Is allowed to fallin 
full graceful folds, ending midway 6 
tween the elbow and the waist, being 
sewn into a gauntiet piece of pretty chine 
silk, matching the upper part of the 
bodice, below which the chiffon is intro 
duced sgain, forming a very full bodice 
back and front. 

A toa jacket is made of rich broche silk 
in pretty shades of yellow, with long 
plaited basques as the sides and back, 
while a shorter basque Is ornamented with 
a fancy galon. The front opens to reveal 
afull gilet of the broche, New revers 
turn back over the front edges to the bust, 
from whence the edges are outlined with 
short straps of the galon and bordered with 
the same. The draped collar band has a 
pretty bow atthe front of yellow chiffon, 
edged with white lace. The flaring collar 
atthe back in made of rilk. Tho full 
sleeves are made with the double gauntlet, 
which Is quite new and bec omning. 

Another dainty jacket isin pale blue 

prismatic silk, with short fluted basque, A 
plain yoke of thesilk is enoircied at the 
neck with a handsome yalon, embroid- 
ered with Jowels and sequing. Below the 
yoke ina full vest of figured chiffon, with 
a heading of the same, and crossed by a 
band of the galon. The half belt ia made 
of the embroidered gallon, Small revers 
of white #atin ornament either side from 
the neck to the bust, while a deey flounce 
of heavy guipure lace is arranged at the 
back of the neck, crosses the shoulders 
and passes under the The 
sleeve extends « little below the elbow, 
whore it is trimmed with a white satin 
ouft, 
{ylhe existence of « worlding is not at all 
asinecure in Paria, Kach day i# charged 
with numerous duties and 
the evening far from bringing rest, is atill 
full of distractions of all kinds, In the 
morning one goes on horseback or drives; 
there are sorve days in which one goes to 
soe the poor; one breakfasts hastily, 
dresses for an exposition, a matines and 
visita; one dines often in the city or re 
ceives; one goes to the theatre or to the 
ball, and each day is thus full of drudgery 
or amusements, which demands a change 
in the toilette three or four times daily. 


ravers. new 


pleasures, and 


There are also marriages in which It is 
necessary to assist, and where they cdis- 
cuss beauty and fashion. The wedding 
gown worn by a Parisian was of sky-blue 
mirror velvet, embroidered with gold and 
trimmed with sable. In the evening the 
bride was attired In buttercup satin igured 
with large roses, and enriched with sable 
and old laces, ‘To enhance this toilette, al- 
ready #0 beautiful, is added ophelia velvet, 
very discreetiy employed, and bunches of 
ohrysanthemumes of a very delicate tint 

The success of the best couturieres is due 
to their obedience to two inspirations; for 
gowns of grand tollette they make master- 
pieces of style of a magisterial allurement, 
whioh enchant the slegant femme; special 
materials, ornaments which one does not 
repeat, make of these gowns sensational 
oreationa. 

An elegant toillette has a full, faring 
skirt of pale green satin, whose tablier is 
slashed in the middle and on the sides to 
show pretty fan-shaped plaitings of em- 
broidered white tulle, which are headed 
by a dainty design, carried out in fine jet. 
It is lined throughout with white silk and 
faced eight inches atthe foot with hair 
cloth. 

The chic Louis X V. bodice of white vel- 
vet, brocaded with white flowers and yei- 
low leaves, has a short full basque, lined 
with white satin. This swell bodice turns 
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The floral capote is ornamented at the 
right side of the front with aigrette of lace 
held with a jet jewel. 





Odds and Ends. 
BOMMBIHING NEW IN THE USEFUL LING. 


French ladies are always partial to can 
vas embroidery, akin to our old favorite 
Berlin woo! work, but how different! In- 
stead of the glaring colors associated with 
work of this type, we find the most de 
lioately subdued tints blended into a har- 
monious tout ensemble that is pleasing to 
the most fastidious taste, Some of the 
specimens might readily be mistaken for 
actual tapestry, especially when they 
have been mounted upon screens, foot- 
stools, chairs, and Lenches, Tho dosignus 
are frequently heraidic in character, and 
display gasping beasta of strange form, 
and sometimes waving scrolls of gold 
serve as frames for the main portions of 
Other specimens display 
others “re 


the decoration 4 
dainty Watteau-like scenes; 
floral, while some of the prettiest de<ignus 
recall old French brocades and display 
waving ribbons, delicate boug uets, and 


instruments, 

For those who prefer something more 
handsome 
Hlere the 


innumerable 
pleces of flamime. 
Kreatest pains are taken to shade it olabo- 
rately, and the high lights are putin with 
filoselle in the cheaper specimens, the rest 
being worked with wool, Iu the more ex 
ponusive embroidery of this kind the whole 
One of the prin- 
cipal uses ty which the point de flame 


formal there are 
point de 


is carried out with silk. 


being fat and by no means buiky. Jt is 
made up with gold yalon, none of which 
has the air of being loss than «& hundred 
yearsold, 

A particular dainty photograph bolder 
takes the form of 
with brocade with a green colored back- 
ground upon which were seattered 
bouquets of tiny towers, 
the photographs are flat and laid across the 
width of the creseeut. At the lower point 
is arranged a full pouch of the vrocade to 
hold litthe knick Knacks of various kinds, 
All this is picked out with the galon, and 
the outer edge of the holder is also bound 
with it. The daintiost of these knick- 
knacks, however, can toarcely come under 
the category of embroidery, though some 
energetic neodlewomen give themselves 
the trouble of outlining the patlern with 
colored silks and fine gold thread, The 
brocade by itself, is, however, rarely im- 
proved by this, for, though the color is en- 
riched, the design is often blurred by the 
stilchery. 


loose 
The pockets for 


Now for the smarter retioules, which are 


sometimes baskets of fowers and musical 


work is applied is that of making book | 
covers; for this it is specially woll adapted, | 


| the theatre, 


metal, which Lave the advar 

losing their shape, and of affording # firm 
‘hold for the stitches, which when thus 

made are not #0 likely to pucker the ma- 
‘terial as when asofter foundation is em- 
| ployed. 
contrived form admirable decorations for 
| sofa rugs, wail cart warps, and cot quilts 
They are generally worked with wool, 
several shades of color having @ particular 
good effect 

The smartest of smart piano covers 
abound and afford wide scope for the in- 
genuity of the embroideress, Some of the 
handsomest are of plush, ornamented with 
large flowers, leaves, and rcrolis, cut out 
of brightly colored satin, and caught down 
with tiny silk and tinsel cord. Sometimes 
this applique is accentuated with a few 
stitches, at other times with a few touches 
put in with the brush, Ribbon work is 
well adapted for piano Covers, and is par- 
ticularly well executed here. The ribbons 
| are to be had in «far greater variety than 
commonly, aod the background chosen i6 
always rich and good in quality. 

Tho useful little bags carried by almost 
every Fronch lady just now were never 
wore Varied, nor is there any other addl- 
| tion to # costuine more readily decorated 

either by the skill of the embroideress or 
of the artist ’ 

A pretty bag of some kind or another is 
by almost every French lady 
nowadays, whether she is on shopping 
thoughts intent, whether she is intending 





carried 


| merely to wander for an afternoon on the 


boulevards or in the Champs Elysees, or 
whethor she is on her way to mass or to 
Some of these receptacles are 
large enough only to contain a purse and 
handkerchief; others are sufliciently capa- 


| cious for reception of several suniall parcels 


a huge crescent Covered | 


besides; vut others, again, serve to hold 
nothing more serious than the fan, and 
possibly «a playbill. The smaller bags are 
net infrequently made of a scrap of the 
same IpAterial as that of which the dress is 
nado; but in any case the general coloring 
of the reticule cerrespouds exactly with 
that of the costume with which it is used, 
Somotiines some oxtra decoration is added 


| to those mnade of the dress material, such 





frequently lavishly embroidered with irt- 
descent pailletteson a background of black 
or colored satin, The sequins are arranged 
In as simple # fashion as can be imagined, 
but it is surprising how good is the effect | 
gained. Silmimering blue paillettes are 
the prime favorites, and they are sewn 
down in radiating lines, starting fromm the 
base of the bag and spreading outwards 
much like the ribs of a fan or the feathers 
in a peacock’s tail. In one instance the 
paillettes were of several colors, bronze, 
oopper, and red being mingled with the 
popular blue ones, About four discs of 
one color were sewn down, then four of 
a second, and #0 on, the tints being used 
in the same sequence throughout. The 
bags thus embroided are generally made 
up with black satin strings, which are 
passed through metal rings covered with 
buttgnhole stitches made with coarse black 
silk. HKeautiful are similar reticules made 
of cream, or pale pink, or blue satin, and 
ornamented with guld or silver pailiettes, 
One lovely creau. satin bag of the usual 
sack shape, but with the angles at the bot. 
tom rounded off, had a charming copy of 
an old engraving let into the front, This 
was surrounded by a delicate frame and a | 








back to form double revers of pale green 
velvet, bordered with ascroiling pattern 
of fine black beads. Two handsome jot | 
buttons adorn the front edge of the jacket 
between the revers and waist. The fitted | 
waistooat of white satin is embroidered 
with jet below the waist line and is cut in 
such a manner that it extends over either 
side of the Jacket fronta The upper part 
shoulders, is trimmed 
The white 


of the veat, on the 
with a flat band of cream lacs 


satin collar band is encircied with a neck 
e of eu < ] < ve s tied } 

f “ aree + ¢ » € 

place w wi € ne be 

enda form «a . ectending t the wails 
Phe pull sleeve f velvet iaf shed above 


the elbow with a founce of lace 


are selling similar moulds 


tracery of flowing scrolls executed solely 
iu minute silver spanglos, much like those 
which are used now upou fashionable 
fans. Yet another bag had in the centrea 
wee basket executed, as far an the wicker- | 
work was concerned, in fine 
chenille and gold cord. Over the edges of 
the basket fell a shower of leaves and pale 


tinted tlowere, executed in the winute 
ribbon embroidery for which Freneh 
workers have long been famous. 

here is a faucy for work that produces 
4 Te pon 68 face f ¢ ’ 
‘ ew i ‘ “ 

‘ 4 « 
ardboard moulds that were 
untii lately ueed for coarse crochet Phe 


cut outof tin 


| ing pale green leaves, 


| bag is drawn 
| opening. 
| quently fiuished with a frill of narrow bat- 
| ter colored lace, 


| Shape, the lower end being rounded, 


of butter-colored lace, This is 
run along the base of the casing which 
holds the draw-string, and is scarcely 
gathered at all, as it becomes sufficiently 
fussy by the time the strings are pulled up, 
Ladies who are in mourning usually have 
reticules made of dull corded silk, brocade 
and satin being chosen when the mourn- 
ing is only slight. For use with crape- 
trimmed costunfes there are the prettiest 
of little bags to be had made of dull black 
silk, trimmed with embroidered crape ar- 
ranged exactly in the same way as the lace 
above described. 

Some of the most usetul of bags are made 
of brocade, often with a black background, 
upon which are seattered tiny sprays of 
pink or blue flowers and their acoompany- 
A favorite shape 
made in thie style has a round base of 
cardboard, round which is gathered the 
band of brocade which forms the bag it- 
self, Others are nearly round in sbape, 
while some are eut oul in a series of van- 
dykes round the top, which, when the 
up, fall softly all round the 
These points are not infre 


a4 a frill 


A bluish shade of gray satin was made 
into @ particularly smart bag, for it was 
embroidered with sprays of tiny flowers, 
worked with pale blue, pink, and green 
silk and touched up, as it were, with the 
finest silver thread. For wore severe wear, 
there are bags composed of the printed 
velvet that is s0 fashionable just now for 
blouses, These are generally closed with 
small gilt rings, through which the draw- 
strings, watching one of the predominant 
colors of the velvet, are passed. 

Fan bags follow the lead of the larger 
reticules in decoration, and literally blaze 
with spangles, gold thread, and painting, 
They are, of course, long and narrow in 
The 
front and back are left separate at the top 
to allow of the free ingress and egress of 
the fan, and coord generally takes the 


colored | place of the ribbon draw-strings. Tiny en- 


Kkravings not unfrequently appear upon 
bags of this shape also, but there is little 
space for their display; and, on the w: oie, 
the spangle decoration is the most 8uUc- 
cessful. Flowing loops and ends of ribbon 


e e ] y t 
are generally added at the top and bottom 
of Dags ail shapes, and greatly creas¢ 
1resey appeara 
i . eee 
THR wh e a star ard i8 lowered 
Wbden itis admitted that anvti ing what 


over can porsibly bes substitute for simple 
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stage of never 


‘The Weak 
The Diseased 
MADE STRONG AND HEALTHY 


| THROUGH 


~ DR. RADWAY’S 


The large initials that are thus | 


Narsaparillian Resolvent 


Kveory diup of tie Sursapariliian Resolyent 
communicates through the Blood, Sweat 
Urine and other fluids and juices of the sys: 
tem the vigor of life; for it repairs the Wastes 
of the body with new and sound matertaj 
Scrofula, Consumption, Syphilis, uncured and 
badly treated Venereal in its many forms 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers in the Throat’ 
Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the Glands and 
other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Strum. 
ous discharges from the Ears, and the worst 
forms of Skin Diseases, Eruptions, Fever 
Sores, Scald Head, Ringworm, Saltrheum 
Erysipelas, Acne, Black Spots, Worms in the 
Flesh, Tumors, Cancers in the Womb, and all 
Weakening and Paintul Discharges, Night 
Sweats, Loss of Sperm, and all wastes of the 
Life Principle are within the curative range 
of this Wonder of Modern Chemistry, and a 
few days’ use will prove toany person using 
it for either of these forms of disease its 
potent power to cure them. Ifthe patient 
datly becoming reduced by the wastes and de. 
composition that are continually progressing, 
succeeds in arresting these wastes, and repairs 
the same with new material made from 
healthy blood, and this the Sarsaparillian will 
und does secure, * cure is certain, for when 
once this remedy commences its work of pur- 
ification and succeeds in diminishing the loss 
of wastes its repairs will be rapid, and every 
day the patient will feel himself growing bet. 
terund stronger, the food digesting better 
appetite tinproving and flesh and weight in- 
creasing. 


SCROFULA FROM BIRTH. 


Dr. Radway: Dear Sir—It is with pleas. 
ure | take my pen in hand to inform you 
of the great cure effected by your medi- 
cine called Sarsaparillian RKesolvent. I 
have a girl three years old last September 
who has suttered with scrofula ever since 
she was two years old. In fact, the doctor 
told us she was born with it. We had our 
best loca! doctors with her, and it seemed 
like all hope was gone, for they told us if 
the disease settled on her lungs she could 
not be cured, This frightful disease seated 
or seized upon her lungs severely. I be- 
gan to think that our little girl could not 
live long, our physician’s medicines doing 
no good. In the meantime I received a 
copy of your me:tical —— called 
“False and True,” which you sent me. 
Atter seeing the accounts of so many 
cures affected by your treatments, I at 
once resorted to them, though I could 
scarcely find any in this country, but I 
had the luck to get one bottle, and by the 
time she used it all she was most well. 
The ulcers that were making their appear- 
ance on her body are entirely gone, ber 
lungs a'most healed, or at least she has 
almost quit coughing. She has begun on 
second bottle and I believe by the time 
She uses all of it she will be well. She 
had a very bad cough. If I could have 
secured this treatment in time I could 
have saved money by it, but it is a hard 
matter to get hold of itin this country. | 
ami yours with respect, 

SAMUELS. BARKER, 
Flat Top, Mercer Co., W. Vu 


FEMALE COMPLAINT. 


Mra, B——, from a continual drain on 
her system, wasted away from 165 pounds 
to75 pounds in the course of 14 months. 
She had used barks, iron, sulphuric scid, 
quinine and many of the much vaunied 
nostrums of the day, as well as all kinds 
of injections, and still grew worse. She 
commenced the use of RADWAY’S SAK- 
SAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. In one 
month she gained in weight 10 pounds. 
Day after day she witnessed an increase of 
flesh and decrease of waste of Leucorrhea. 
in two months she was entirely cured of 
the Leucorrhea, and in six months had 
gained FIFTY POUNDS IN WEIGHT. 
She is now in the ion of health and 
beauty. Let all sick ladies take the SAK- 
SAPARILLIAN KESOLVENT. 


SKIN DISEASES. HUMORS AND SORES 


There is no remedy that will cure the 
sufferer of Sait Rheum, Ring Worm, Ery- 
Sipelas, St. Antbony’s Fire, ‘etters, Ras), 
Pimples, Blotches, Prickly Heat, Ac + 
and Sores, Uicers, Boils, Humors of ai! 
kinds, so quick as the SA PARIL 





LIAN RESOLVENT. Let ity ¢ried. 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL THE BEST! 


One bottle contains more of the active 
principle of medicine than any other prep- 
arati Taken in teaspoonful doses, whit 

1uire five or six times at 200 
ruggists. Price $L 


ere rex 


Send to DR. RADWAY & OO., 


Street, New York, for Book of Advice. 
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SOME RUSTIC 


{UPERSTITION, says the New York 
S Sun, is inherent in man, and super- 
\)  stitious practices are to be found the 
world over. But it isin the rural localities 
that they do most abound. 

Many & farmer, strong though he may 
be in his religious beliefs, lays his almanac 
on top of his family Bible and consults it 
when he wishes to know the best time to 
set his hens, plant his vegetables, or dig 
outaspring. And this because there is 
carefully set forth therein full information 
concerning the signs of the sodiac and the 
fulness of the moon. 

It would be unjust to accuse farmers as 
a class of such practices, but it is true that 
superstitious persons are to be found in 
nearly every rural locality. 

In the Pennsylvania country lying to 
the east of the Alleghenies, where innum- 
erable mountain ranges have cut the region 
up into as many small valleys, and one 
has not to travel far to get beyond the roar 
of the railroad and the buzz of the trolley, 
many of these interesting characters are 
to be met. 

The “pow-wow doctor” prosecutes his 
crude practice of medicine; the gypay for- 
tune teller discloses the future of those 
who cross her hands with silver; charmed 
words are used to suppress the exuberance 
of the bumble-bee, hornet,ewasp and snake; 
the moon materially aids the sprouting 
onion, pea or cabbage, and even the pa- 
tient hen, setting day after day on her 
nest of eggs, does not escape its benificent 
influence, 

The pow- wow doctors use peculiar meth- 
ods in treating disease, but are not entitled 
to rank with the quacks, because quack- 
ery is practiced for gain, whilethe pow- 
wow doctor’s treatment is useless if be ac- 
cepts pay for his efforts. 

Men and women pow-wow, but the num- 
ber of practitioners has increased little 
since the art had its birth awayin the 
past, and its secrets have been transmitted 
from parent to eldest child from genera 
tion to generation. 

Recelving no remuneration for treating 
patients, it is seen tbat the recipients of 
these secrets in the art of healing must of 
necessity be possessed of unbounded good- 
nature and faith in their own powers, for 
they often tramp miles over rough roads 
in the most inclement weather to give to 
the sick the benefit of their knowledge, 

They use no medicines in treating dis- 
ease, but resort much to fire and water. 
They utter strange, unmeaning words over 
their patients. These words differ for the 
diseases treated. 

An illustration of this pow-wowing is af- 
forded by the case of # pow-wow doctor 
who lives in the Juniata Valley and who 
has a large following among the ignorant 
and uneducated about his home. 

Erysipelas is acommon maledy in bis 
neighborhood, and be bas gained a repu- 
tation for his treatment of it. He takes a 
smal! shovel full of red-hot coals and 
woves it slowly to and fro above the pros- 
trate body of the patient, repeating as he 
does 80 4 strange jargon of words. 

The words and heat combined are sup- 
posed to contain groat healing power. In 
many cases a regular physician will be 
Called upon to attend bad cases of illness 
where pow-wowing has failed. If the pa- 
Usnt recovers the pow-wower invariably 
gels the great credit; if the patient dies, 
the physician must take the blame. 

Animals are often the victims of strange 
treatinent intended to cure their ills. A 
man who recently took up his residence 
On 4 farm in an interior county of the State 
relates this story: 

“I had a horse suffering from a falling 
away of tho muscles of the shoulders, As 
there was no veterinary in the neighbor- 
hood, I consulted a neighbor of mine, a 
Prosperous farmer who owned several 
large farms, was @ preacher in the Dun- 
kard Church and known and respected for 
many milos around. He said that he had 
— 4 horse suffering from the same trou- 
16, but had treated him successfully. 

“At exactly 12 o’clock on a Friday night, 
when the moou was full, he went alone 
“ his barn and cut from the affected 
Shoulder of his sick horse a piece of akin 
one inch square, 

6 yay he proceeded to his orchard, 
& hole thres inches deep in his best 

a tree and placed the skin it. He then 
aiked around the tree three times from 
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Fight to left, closed the hole up with clay | 


and went to bed. 
tery 


i ¥ , r 
“6 horse got well. This prescription 


y his grandfather, wi 


things to do with a horse affected as his 
was is to set up a counter irritation in the 
affected part.” 

As the spoken word is deemed valuable 
to drive away disease, so is it believed by 
waany to be a potent weapon against the 
bumble bees, which are apt to make things 
lively in the harvest field to the unsus- 
pecting farmer who happens in an i!! mo- 
ment todrive his wagon through one of 
their nests. 

A good example of a charm for these 
pestiferous insects (not recommended 
for general use) is that used by a man of 
whom it is interesting to note that he nar- 
rowly missed becoming a preacher in a 
Meanonite meeting, since in drawing lots 
forthe place he got the Book of Kings, 
while the preachership fell to the holder 
of the slip marked Numbers. 

This individual apon locating a bee’s 
nest approaches it slowly, but fearlessly, 
repeating aloud the lines: ‘‘Hokuy pokey 
squint; was ist deckt gesplint.”’ 

As long as he is reciting these words, he 
contends, no bee will sting him; he can 
place his hands in the nest and draw out 
the honeycomb. If, bowever, by auy 
chance he should mispronounce a word, 
he gets stung. When he was asked the 
reason for the virtue of the charm he ex 
pressed himself in these terms: 

“]t was taught me be me old grandpap, 
who conld pick up a rattloanake an’ carry 
it in bis bosom, an’ never be bit. You 
see, when the bees hear the Dutch words 
they stops an’ studies over what they 
means, An’ while they study, l’m a-got- 
tin’ the comb,”’ 

‘But suppose that you would try to 
charm a nest of Dutch bees, what would 
happen ?”’ was asked. 

The sage pondered a while, and then re- 
plied: “I allow the hoky-poky part would 
catch ’em.”’ 

This man is but one of hundreds of his 
kiud to be found in the same region. 
Ignorant, but thoroughly convinced that 
they have seen the world and know all in 
it that is worth knowing, they have heard 
storios of charms and supernatural phe- 
nomena since their childhood and firmly 
believe in them. 

To the credit of the particular nan men- 
tioned it can be stated that he was per- 
suaded to put bis grandfather's charm into 
practice once and did actually place his 
hand on a bees’ nest and got bul # solitary 
sting. This be blawed on the fact that he 
bad wade an error in pronunciation, 

Asto the influence of the moon on the 
setting hen or the sprouting vegetabie, 
there ia a diflerence of opinion. Some 
farmers’ wives will tell you fhat the first 
Friday following a full moon is the best 
day of all to seta hen, while olners are of 
the opinion that when the moon is on the 
wane is the worst pcssible season for hatch- 
ing chickens, and that this or that day pre- 
ceding the moon's greatest fulness gives 
the best results from the chicken breeder’s 
stand poiut. 

And so it is with pisnuting seeds and dig- 
ging springs or oven building a fence, The 
moon is an active agent in ali these rural 
occu pations. 

A prominent minister in this clty gives 
the following incident of these supersti- 
tions: 

“A classmate of mine, and a most esti- 
mable man, nol many yeers ago accepted 
a charge in w little couatry church outin 
the central part of Pennsylvania. He was 
surprised to find how much superstition 
there was among certain of his congrega 
tion, 

“It was deep rooted, too, and he deter- 
wined to fight it. He learned that many 
of nis people pianted their vegetables at 
certain times when the moon was In its 
quarter, or else half or full, and decided 
that he would begin attacking this prac- 
tice. 

“He got ina dispute with the one ian 
who declared that unless a man put up his 
fence posts in tbe ground on & Wednesday 
preceding # full moon, they woul: tilt this 
way and that aud throw the feaves all out 
of line, 

“Ho promised to give the man & prac- 
tical demonstration of the error of his be 
lief, and built a new fence across the rear 
of his yard during the season when the 
moon bad vot even attained the half, His 





ing to his superstitious practice, 

“At the end of a year the minister's 
| fence was all zig-zag, the posts tilling in 
the other man’s 


overy direction, while 
was as straight and strong as on the fret 
when it had 


Friday before a full moon, 





| 


superstitious friend put up a fence accord. | 
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many of his congregation in the power of 
the moon on fence-posts,”’ 


— 


HORSE DENTISTRY. 

It will probably come as a surprise to 
most people that horses’ teeth are now 
treated with as much care and skill as 
those of human beings, and that the num- 
ber of instruments used by the horse 
dentist is quite as great as those employed 
by his fellow-practitioner on human jaws. 

Indeed, the illustrated catalogue of a 
certain manufacturer of surgical insatru- 
ments shows more than 200 varieties of 
forceps, cutters, saws, chisels, etc., de- 
signed for horse-dentistry. 

Nor do they ditfer inuch, except in size, 
from those instruments of torture with 
which 80 many of usare unfortunately too 
familiar. How they are used can best be 
explained by the following account of 
what took place ata well-known veteri- 
nary surgeon's:—- 

The first “patient” was an old horse 
that needed a tooth pulled from the upper 
jaw. A monster forceps was produced, to 
the ond of which a cross-bar handle was 
deftly screwed. The horse’s head was 
elevated by means of # bridle passed over 
a running block. There wasa long, hard 
pull by the doctor, and a badly-decayed 
molar as large as a walnut lay on the 
floor. 

The second case was one that involved a 
regalar surgical operation. 

A molar in the upper jaw of a fairly 
good draught-horse was badly decayed. 
In an effort to extract the tooth bhiuiself, 
the horse’s owner had broken it off. 

The animal’s bead was tied up, and by 
means of ar ingenious appliance, called a 
molar wirror, the broken tooth was ex- 
auiined. There was no surface upon which 
any of the instruments at hand could se 
cure @ hold. It was decided, therefore, to 
trepbine the borse’s skull, 

A suiall auger-like instrument was 
brought out, the horse’s head was ren- 
dored steady, and, standing on a chair, the 
doctor cleverly bored a small round hole 
through the horse’s Jawbone until the root 
of the offondlog tooth was laid bare. 

Then # polished steel bar and a mallet 
were handed to the dentist. The bar was 
inserted in the hole. An attendant pulled 
tbe lower Jaw of the horse aside, A few 
brisk taps with the mallet upon the little 
bar, and the tooth fell to the floor, greatly 
to the horse’s relief. The hole in the Jaw 
was then plugged with antiseptic material, 
and the owner was told to bring his ani 
mal back in #« day or two for further treat- 
ment. 

“Do you ever have to stop horses’ de- 
cayed teeth ?’’ asked the writer, balf in 
joat. 

“Oertainily,’’ was the reply, “especially 
when they arein the lower jaw, which 
fractures 80 oMsily that oxtraction 14 rather 
ap awk ward imatter,”’ 

“And bow is it done?’ 

“Jn quite « similar way to that followed 
inthe case ol human beings, Metal fill- 
ing is used, proferably sluminum; and it 
is packed in by means of # band-cl isel 
aud mallet.”’ 

‘Doesn't the horse object to the opera- 
tion ?’’ , 

‘Not in the slightest,’’ 

“] suppose you will nextteli me that 
som6 of your ‘patients’ come in for talse 
teeth 7?’ 

“Well, no,’’ answered the doctor, laugh- 
ing. “We baven’t got quite as far as that 
at present, but it’s only a question of 
tinmne.’’ 





 _ 
CHINESE ‘'V KGBTAKIANS.”’— The 
recent Oulragos foreigners in China 
have drawn all people’s attention to ths 
“Vegetarians,” by whom the murders 
and piundor are said to have been in- 
stigated, Hutitis a mistake to cousider 
them a8 members of O06 vast homogeneous 
sOCcIOLYy. 

Owing to the great secrecy with which 
their operauions are conducted, very little 
is known avout them, but it is certain that 
they comprise a great number of differen 
beliefs aud doctrines. Some of them are 
idolaters, others fire, sun and moon wor 
shippers, while others form sssociadons 
which partake more of the of 
philosophical societies, 

Furthermore, there are any number of 
Some of the 
volees to this doctrine absolutely and per 


THE 
on 


nature 


grades of Vegetarianism. 


manently abstain from all kinds of aul 


mal food. ‘These really are the true Vege- 


as well to be included 


f + a! outbreak, 


tarians, but qu { 
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ty-four days of each month, its members 
being perfectly at liberty to eat meat dur- 
ing the remaining week. Another sect 
leaves meat rigidly alone on certain days 
of the week, and on other days eats it. 

In fact, all sorts of grades and shades 
makeup this great party; but it is the 
more to be feared on that acoount, since 
all possible kinds of feelings and Opinions 
are provided for. Money, likewise, iu 
most plentiful among these societion, 
though whence it comes no one knows. 

They are not confined to China, a kind. 
red organization, the Triad Soclety-—which 
is especially strong in the southern and 
maritiine provinces—being also powerful 
in Siam, Singapore, Malacoa, and the 
Malay Archipelago, 

The name Triad, signifies Garth, heaven 
aud man, and it is ruled over by a council 
of three men, calied the “Three Kider 
Brothers,” The Triad is com paratively 
peaceful as regards overt acts, bat it is 
known to be intensely opposed to the 
Manchu dynasty. 

The ceremonies attendant upon the in- 
stallation of a new member are both pe- 
oullar and interesting. The novice swears 
before an idol, taking bis osth under an 
arch Of steel and a bridge of swords, He 
then stands under naked swords, and 
finally binds bis oath conclusively by cut 
ting off a cock’s head, 

But however these societios may difler 
op points of doctrine and life, there is, un 
doubtedly, one opinion common to nearly 
all —they have an unconquerable dislike 
to all foreigners, The “anti foreign” and 
the Vegetarian element are, in fact, one 
and the same, It is therefore a constant 
source of danger lo (he stranger in the 
Flowery Land. 

a 

To MKooa,—One of the very few Chrint- 
fans who have accom plished the pilgrimage 
to Mecca ia M. Gervais Chartellemont, a 
Frenchman, He posed during bis perilous 
Journey as an Algerian who had lately 
been converted to Mohammedanism, and 
dressed tn the Arab costume, 

Notwithstanding his perfect command 
of Arabic, he told his fellows that he 
frequently found it difficult to procure the 
bread and salt which act as #& passport in 
ai! Fastern countries, 

During the Journey from Yeddah to 
Mecea, performed on donkey back in a 
single day, M. Chartellemont kept the Mo- 
ammedan law in all ite rigor, riding with 
his head shaved and uncovered, 

His greatest stuinbling-block was the 
Arab custom of refraining from drinking 
until a meosl is ended, and on more than 
on6 occasion bis excessive thirst nearly led 
him to betray himeaelf, 

On ontering Mecca, tt was with the groat- 
ost difllcully tial he avoided treading on 
the scared pigeons which swarm about the 
streets, 

But performed 
successfully, and 


he the necessary rites 
walking round the 
Sacred Kaabe (cubs) seven times, kissing 
the Black Stone, and drinking at the 
spring Zounom, al which, according to the 
Mussulimau, Hagar if supposed to have 
quenched her thirst, and has returned tw 
Europe alive. 
—_——— 

INFLUKNOK —Perhaps we cannot eati- 
mate correctly the extent of our influence 
every with whom we come in 
contact, because in the majority of cases 
weare not trying lo wield any influence, 
We meet casually with a half dozen ac 
quaintances in the course of # day—we talk 
indifferent subjects part, and 
atralghtway wo forget all that paesed be- 
tween us, or we think wedo, But the iin- 
pro-sions given and received are a inet 
faccable as they may bo slight, and we can 
never hold converse for «a full half hour 
with any fellow-«reature without leaving 
some tinark and carrying s01n» Away. 
oe ee 


over one 


on and 


A MAN habitually finding fault, babitu 
allyon thealert to detect folly or vice, 
without ever bestowing a thought on 
whatsoever things are true and lovely 
and of good report, is, as nobody would 


| choose to deny, worally halt and maimed, 


One half of bis faculties, and that the most 
powerful half, is paralysed and useless. He 
is like land which produces nothing but 
thisties and brambles, 


Alb' Ks KELIEF. -safe sure and Mellable. vail 
4ouag8. unk “ Cures all worl tr ‘,uaer 
ati tee For jartioniacs addr hl t ‘ hhened 
al Mattery hietil id. Lay ax wa ‘ 
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Humorous. 


“The pen ts mightier than the sword” 
An aphorism few have mniased; 

And now we cry, with one aceord 
“The tongue ts inightior than the fist!" 





A wark of distinction—$. 

A card party—The poker sharp. 

A beer mug—The toper’s face. 

Speaking terms— Telephone charges, 

Doesn’t know a bit—The unbroken 
colt. 

The spring-time of life—Our dancing 
days 

A mail carrier— 
baby 

When Mr. White looks black 


change color? 


The father of a boy 


, docs he 


Effectual destruction of weeds— Mar- 
rying a widow, 
Why are hogs like trees ?-- because 


they root fora living 
Bent on mischief—The upturned pio 
on the schoolmaster's clatr 


What bar 


and never shutet? 


is that which often opens 


A crowlmt 


Advice tor the guidance of hens dur- 


ny the cold weather— Lay still 

‘To be well posted the theatrical star 
pete bev te Ghee DE bomrd tian 

Why was Bonaparte’s horse like his 
inser? — Decnuse be had a miartial meth 


Vienty of sleep is Couducive to beauly; 


till dint looks wort when tl lowes tte 


ever 
thay 

Why would one imagine that ,juns 
aie humme) because they khlek whom the loud 
ba te homvy 


A little 


wall prearprles 


yirl hearing it remarked that 
children, attlosaly 


luatlest? 


hi wt cree Doan 


ficgudred, "Whe took cure of tlie 


Why is it 


wa “ 


almost certain that Shak- 
broker? 


fututshed wo tammy stock quotuthons 


prea Hecntuse no tan lias 


Iinkers: IL don’t sce how you can 
Fictapghy at Saapeliomad’ ss bine pokes 

Winkers,; You would tf you Krew bibs puetey 
winter! 


A ‘Topeka tuan is at work on a scheme 
itth weed tlie 
fore Chics pret prerte of paabotiny i 


with stiaw 


iWlrenttos 


of crossing the 
berey 
and croam 

*T doesn’t wanter 'scourape nobody,” 
wald Unele Elen, let ert ferlhkis feolipritess 
dat true repentance Consists tu not dotu’ it 
over again,’ 


‘buter 


Addressing his eldest bey, who has 
Dieyele, 


lntely mequired wm pretirietthe ikowtale- 
urbon father Observed, “You stould always 


boll your felele before you start.” 


Klart 
with 


breathlessly: Lam to 


andl you 


Hlusband, 
on atrip tin two haurs, can oO 
meif you ean wot rendy 

Wife: Certataly PT can It 


tricone Chien) Com titttites to pack, 


wont tuke me 
merech Glinat 


hcp mmc EGY tesbritites 
Mother, please 


ugar fer ty 
dioppeod the lumip you gave me 


wiil 


Lena Ved tines cvtne tor clraowe 


Siwal! 


noother 


boy 


ive thie 
cotter live 


Mother: There you we! Where did you 
drop tet 

Sriall boy: bn the coffee 

Johuny Green, at school, was asked 
ance by iis temcher, “If Dyave you three 
cnukes, and your mother gave you four, ane 
your aunt wave you fve, how toany cakes 
would you huavet 

“Hub, satd Johny “TL wuess I stiould tiave 
enought’ 

‘Weil, here is the money you’ve been 
teontmentiog mie for, satd a orlel unele to his 
ep endbhrife nephew “Use tt wisely and re 


member that a fool aod his tioney are soon 
prart d 

“TL don't know about that, replied the 
yOu. SCUpPO rnoE “Love been couatng you 


more than a weck for this’ 


“Got any little job of work, ma’am,”’ 
freyutred the dusty pilgrim at the back 
“that lecan do to earn a bite of grubt 

You ve often asked for cold 
piled the woman tn suprise, 
first tlie you ever asked tor work.” 

“Yos'tn,” rejotned the tourtst 
“Din on my Vacation 


door, 


Vicetuuls,' re 


cheerfully 


“Yes—I gave him up!’ sighed the 
yong wothanh 
‘Did he prove unworthy of your alfectton? 


fuquired her symipathette (riend. 
“hh he becntne a spelling 
Jotued the other wit 
‘Jor), 
rotance out 
“A 


Thimati, 


reforimner,”’ me 
ma shudders 
It took all the 


of the name, so we 


“and signed 
poetry 


parted 


his nate aud 


year or 80 
my mpd vs 


ayo,” 


weeks 


said A youly 
fow New Orleans 
One day leaw a tachine white wre ti 
scription 


) . @or ¢ ‘ 
. ' mit Lies mick ‘ ‘ “ 


Muke Ou mtand vost f 
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STAG SCENKERY.—One of the most famll- 
iar and beautiful effecta produced upon 
the stage is the change from day to night 
or from night today. The former, owing 
to the conditions surrounding stage illu 
jons, in the more striking, and is that 
moat frequently seen. 

In order to produce this effect the rear- 
most piece of scenery ia a “drop,’’ which 
is made about double the height of the or- 
dinary scenes. The drop is painted to rep- 
resent sky. The lower hbaif is colored 
with the bright tints of the sunset, and 
there gradually blend in the middle of the 
drop into the subdued shades of a moonlit 
night 

Hometimes the setting sun itself is 
shown, and this ia effected by cutting a 
circular bole in the drop, pasting a piece 
of red muslin over the back of it, and put- 
ting a light bebind it The drop is now 
bung 80 thatthe lower half alone is visi- 
ble. 

Now the scenery of the distance is 
painted upon @ separate plece, which is 
“profiled” —that is, the irregular line 
made by trees, houses, mountains, ete., is 
eut out with acireular saw. This profile 


' 





ligghits 


plece is set about four feet in front of the 
sky drop. 


Some six or eight feet further toward 
the front is hung what is called a cut- 
gauze drop, though this is sometimes 


omitted, especially if the view at the rear 
embraces an expanse 6f water. If it ts 
however, the cut-gauz9 drop is 
always used This drop has sides anda 
top of canvas, painted as (he case requires, 
The open central partis filled with stout 
gauze netting, which gives a charming 
aerial effect to the distance, 


woods, 


Now all i« ready for the sunset except 
the lights, which are arranged thus: Be- 
hind the profilea row rung across the 
stage to throw ita lighton the lower part 
of the aky drop : 

Thetop part is iHuminated by the border 
A siusliar arrangement is made in 
fropt of the profile, while the foreground 
depends for its light on the borders and 


| footligh ts. 


In all new theatres there are electric 
lights in three circuits, One circuit con- 
sista of lights with white globes, another 
red, and the third green. For broad day- 
light effects the white are used. In the 
xeene we are describing, beginning with 
sunset, the red olrcuit is turned on. 


Calcium-lights with red glasses are sta- 


| tioned at the sides of the stage, and thus 


“but this is the | 


the whole scene is suffused with a glow of 
red light. The change from sunset to 
moonlight is effected by slowly and im 
perceptably lowering the sky drop, 

As the sun disappears behind the dis- 
tant hitls the red ‘medlumsa,’’ 
called, are turned off and the green ones 
gradually turned on. 

When the night sky has fairly got down 
to its place the green mediums are all 
turned on at full force, and green glasses 
are placed in front of the calciums. The 
stage appears now to be flooded with 
moonlight. 

Of course the moon 
forit would naturally be too far toward 
the audience. I was once ina theatre 
where the sun went down behind a moun- 


and in half a minute the 
' 


as (hey are 


tain, moon rose 


in the very same place 
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DOLLARD & CO, 


TOUrESR 
i223 
ev) CHESTNUT 8T. 
Philade! phia, 


Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED GO BAMEK 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
EES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentiemen. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own beads with Cony = anima 

ND BCALPS. . 
wouraee Sune. | wo. 1. round of the 





nd o 
-“~" — we From forehead over 
No. .¥ From forehead the head to neck, No. 2. 
‘pack as far as bald. No.8 From ear Ww car 
No. 4. Over forehead as over the top. 
far as required. 0.4. From ear to ear 
No. 4. Over the crown round the forehead. 
aby nang emily for sale jendid Stock of 
elwere ready for 8 sp 
Gente W Wig Ladies’ W Half Wigs, 


4 ‘urls, etc,, beautifully manafac- 
jan age m Arata. as any establishment in the Union 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 


tention. 


Dellard’s Herbanium Extract fer the 
Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sold a 
Doll ‘s for the aa fifty years, and its merits are 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps steadily increasin 

Also DOLLARD’S REG ENERA’" VK CREAM to 
be used tn omens tion with the Herbanium when the 
Hair is naturally dry and needs an oll. 

Mrs. Kamondsou Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Co., w send ber a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried ip vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 


land. 
to Englan MKS, EDMONDSON GORTER. 


Oak L ‘e Thor 
Norwich, Norfolk. England, 


NAVY VAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 

1 have used ‘‘Deliard’s Herbanium Extract. cf 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great advantage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinning, wae early restored, and has been kept by it 
iu ite wonted thickness and strength. It is the best 
wash | have ever used, 

A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
TO Mus, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnutat., Phila 
| bave frequently, during a number of years, uxd 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and | dv te 
know of any which equals itasa pleasant, refresbinz 
aud healthful cleanser of the hair 
Very respectfully, 
LEONARD MY KKH 
K.x-Member of Congress, 5th District, 
lrepared ouly and for sale, wholesale wad retail, and 
applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO. 
1228 CHESTNUT STREKT. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 


i,ADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HAIK CUTTING, 
None but l’ractical Male and Female Artists 


Nov., 29, 'S8. 
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PIANOS 


Were 
MAS. also chosen for 
LIGN BUILDINGS AT 

Twenty Medels and 


URGAN 


AND 
Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO 


32 STATE AND FOR 
tHE WORLD'S PAIR 
Diplomas were taken 


| } \ t 
Woondertal Orche strai Att: achment and Prac 
tice Clavier, 


Shiesiedin Ciuitar, 
Spinet, Harpsichord 


Harp Zither. Banio 
Clauystiord, Dulcimer, 


Music Box, Autoharp, Bag Pipe, ft 





cannot be shown, ! 


THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 
Fiooo.oo MORE THAN EP COSTS 
an | @ ‘A b ‘ ; 
Gko. RP. BENT, Manufacturer, 
245-253 Washington Boul., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Organ until you hear 
and get prices 


Don't buy a Plane « 
nd examine a “ Chrown’ 





7 . POR 
Reading Railroad. 
Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. 
. Ou and after Nev. 1). 1005, meme 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Phtlada 
daily 9.0m ai 
daily, 6.23pm ; 


9.45 Dm 
8.36, 10.00 a m. 4 te 


Express (Sleeper) 


san RR 





Buffalo Day 
Parior and Dining Car, 
= —S Chicago Exp. 


wii ~ —y Express, bey 
1.” 
Lek PF ncven’ Oeashah i vd Du Bots 
dally, except Saturday, " } iw 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Keading Terminal, 4.10, 
tow 8.30, 9.30, 11,30 a m, ia 3 


Y- _— we t 3.1. 

pam, I din 

Leave Uth and ( 4. ie ait wr et 

11.14 @ m, 12.57 (Dining ‘car’, x a nti 
(dining car), 11.4 pm. Su 10.18 
12.14, . a ™ 


6.10 (aint car Te 
Leave £nee ie Spm 


street, 4.2, 
.S = wont = 
train). 6.00, 6.00, 7. mi @ 10.00p mi, Th ik eee treet ket 


days— 4.30 10.00, 11.30, 

p ms 12, 12. 15 ae © 8 m, 2.00, 4.00 hie te 
cars on express trains and sleeping 

on nights trains to and from New i), im 

FOR HLEHEM, EASTON D POINTS In 

LEHIGH AND WYOMING ¥ VALLEYS a ee 


“B:27, 8.22, 9.0081, 10y am a tbe m oe ry 
-- am, le 
pm, ‘does not connect 4 8 2 : Sunday) 
FOR SCHUYLKILL valent S Gk eke 
For Phonixville and Pottsteown— 
am, 12. 45, ‘Aecom, 4 4. 
11,06 m, 1.42, 4.35, 5.22, 7. p m a} 
press, 4,00, 9.66am, 11.30 pm, Fhe 7.2, 1s 


m m, om. B. 
or Reading-Expresa, 8. 10.00 am, 12. 4 
7.42 am, a rk ts 


xy p — Sea & 

/pm. Sunday press 4, 9.05’ a b 

ra Teaser Meas een om, we 
or Lebanon an 8 . 
m, 4.00, 6.00pm. Accom. "to. ote i 
day— Express, 4.00, 7.308 m 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4,00, 6,90, 
11. dT Accom., 4.20, 7.42 am, 1.42pm, San- 
by press, 4.9, 9.06 a m, 11.30 p m, Accom., 

> m. 

For shamekin and Williamsport— Express, 8, 
am, 4.00 11.3 p m. Sunkag— Kexproen Cony 
11.2 pm. Additional for Ghamokion Mejor folk 
days, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.2 am, Sandaye ks Er. 
press, 4.00a im. 

FOR ATLANTIC CITY, 


Leave Chestnut Street and "er wr Whasves; 
W eek-days— Express, 9.00, a m, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, pm. 
Accommodation, 8.00 a m, 4. i, 6.30pm. Sundays 
Express, 9.00, 10.00 a in, Accommodation, 8.Wa 

m, 4.45 pm. 

Parlor Cars on all express trains, 

Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 am, 4.30 p m. 
Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 am, 4,15 p m. 

Detatied time tables at ticket offices, N. E. coruer, 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 833 Chestnut street, Ds. 
Tenth street, 6098, Third street, 3962 Market street and 
at stations. 

Union Transfer Comgene will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences. 
I. A. SWEIGARD, Cc. G@. HA NCOCK, 

(General Superintendent, General Passenger Agent. 


GENIS WANTED to introduce ‘‘EartH Grep- 
i LKD,*’ OR. TALMAGE’S wouderful new book. 
Nearly 600 massive pages, Over 400 pictures. He 
tells all he saw while traveling ‘round the world, 
address, ‘‘PEOPLE'’S,’’ 441 Market St., Phila., Va. 











OOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED, 
(WAGGENER' » 
Malled on receipt of price, $1.00. Send 
for Circular. C. R. Deacon, Publisher, 
7 5. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE. 
€PIANO $ OR 8 ORGANS 


Anyone knowing a tune, say ‘‘Way Down 
on the Swanee Kiver,’’ either *‘in the head,'’ 
as tt ia called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play 1¢ WITHOUT ANY PREVIGUS KACWLEOGE OF 
MUSIC, IMMEBIATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the piano or organ, with the assist- 


-~ e of this GUIBE. 
By giving the student the power Ww play 


IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of different character 
this number of pleces being sent with each 
Gulde—after a very little practice with tne 
Giulde, it will be easy to pick out, any alr or 
tune that may be heard or known. 
The Guide will be sent to any address, all post- 





age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CLEATS. l’ostage 
stamps, 2's, taken. Address-—- 
THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Ia. 
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